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A SPANISH GRAMMAR 


WITH PRACTICAL INTRODUCTORY LESSONS 


By ALFRED COESTER 


Coester’s Spanish Grammar has attained its eminent standing 
in leading colleges and secondary schools, because it provides a 
complete, systematic, and above all a practical training in Spanish 
grammar which meets the demand of the present by providing a 
knowledge of Spanish for commercial purposes, with no sacrifice 
of the long-recognized and cultural value of the language. 


NOTEWORTHY FEATURES 


1—The order of development is logical, practical, and pro- 
gressive, and utilizes first impressions. It produces the 
ability to read and write simple Spanish unusually early in 
the course. 

2—The vocabulary is practical, including the commonest and 
hence the most important words and phrases necessary 
in social and commercial intercourse. 


3—Business forms and phrases are introduced early in the 
course. 


4—The Spanish selections which form the basis of each lesson 
portray the everyday life of Spain and Spanish America. 


5—The illustrations in the new edition are a component part 


of the teaching material, not merely decorative but useful 
as well. 


6—The exercises furnish drill on peculiarities of grammar. 


7—Ample material is provided for oral work, including idioms 
and conversational drill. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
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THE POSITION OF SPANISH IN THE CURRICULA 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


(A paper read at the annual meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, December 28, 1918, in New York.) 


It has been the good fortune of the present speaker to serve since 
1916 on an Interlocking Committee on the Codrdination of Lan- 
guage Study for the High Schools of Illinois. The committee was 
composed of three members: the State Supervisor of High Schools 
(who is an ex-Latinist), the professor of English at the Eastern 
Illinois State Normal School, and the present speaker. After two 
years of work we presented a report containing eight specific recom- 
mendations, to wit: 

1. A recommendation to the language teachers of the State that 
in all language classes a distinct effort be made to coordinate the 
roots of the various languages taught in the school. For example, 
the Latin teacher will, to a greater extent than has hitherto been the 
case, call the pupils’ attention to the similarity of roots not only in 
English and Latin but also in French and Spanish. In the same 
way the English teacher will remind the pupils that certain English 
words are not so very different in appearance from Spanish, French, 
or Latin words. 

2. A recommendation that supervised study be adopted as soon 
as possible for all language courses, so that the study of languages 
may be placed upon a veritable laboratory basis. This recommenda- 
tion would naturally be coupled with a recommendation made some 
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years ago at a high school conference to the effect that language 
classes be limited to a maximum registration of twenty pupils. 

3. A recommendation that where two-year high schools now 
exist junior high schools be at once created by transferring from the 
grade-school administration to the high-school administration the 
seventh and eighth grades, thus strengthening those particular 
schools both financially and otherwise. 


4+. A recommendation that where junior high schools have al- 
ready been established so that we may count upon the advantages of 
a six-year high-school program, the foreign-language sequence in 
the college preparatory course be as follows: Spanish, Latin, 
French, and German. 

5. Where the standard four-year high school is concerned, 
the language sequence for the college preparatory course shall be 
Spanish, Latin, and French. 

6. A recommendation that for the six-year non-preparatory 
course the language sequence be Spanish, French, and German. 


7. Similarly in the four-year non-preparatory curriculum the 
language sequence shall be Spanish and French. 


8. A recommendation that serious effort be made to improve the 
English in normal school and college classes of prospective teachers, 
to the end that a generation hence the pupils coming from the high 
schools to the colleges may possess a greater mastery of English 
than is at present the case. One means to this end would be the 
adoption even in normal schools of a modified form of supervised 
study in all subjects. This would mean that the prospective teach- 
ers would be kept more constantly in contact with their own teach- 
ers, whose English is presumably better than that of their pupils. 
These pupils (the aforesaid prospective teachers) would thus be- 
come better masters of English. 


For our purposes today we need discuss only the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh recommendations. But as you will have noticed, 
this committee, appointed in 1916, has been considering many of the 
same problems that were studied by a committee of distinguished 
British scholars which was appointed by Prime Minister Asquith in 
1916. The British committee’s report has just been published and 
contains much food for thought. Before proceeding with our report 
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[ should like to quote a few of the most significant passages of the 
British report :? 


“37. No country can afford to rely on its domestic stores of 
knowledge. The whole civilized world is a codperative manu- 
factory of knowledge. In science, technical and pure, in history, 
antiquities, law, politics, economics, philosophy, new researches 
are constantly leading to new discoveries, new and fruitful ideas 
are giving new pointers to thought, new applications of old prin- 
ciples are being made, old stores are being rearranged, classified, 
and made available for new purposes. In this work all the civil- 
ized countries of the world collaborate, and in no branch of 
knowledge, abstract or concrete, disinterested or applied to the 
uses of man, can the specialist neglect the work of foreign stu- 
dents. To obtain access to these sources of knowledge some 
languages are more useful than others, but many have at least a 
limited utility. The knowledge contributed by foreigners to the 
common store is useful to commerce and industry, but most of 
all it is needed in the universities which have all learning for 
their province. 

1 aK a *K * * * 

“38. For the acquisition of information not to be found in 
English books a reading knowledge is sufficient. But for the 
general widening of the bounds of knowledge a speaking knowl- 
edge is also valuable to the ambitious student. Intercourse with 
foreign scholars, and visits to foreign universities, are of great 
value; and therefore even the speaking knowledge should not be 
underrated by those who have the increase of knowledge mainly 
in view. 

“39. The war has made this people conscious of its igno- 
rance of foreign countries and their peoples. A democratic gov- 
ernment requires an instructed people, and for the first time this 
people is desirous of instruction. Such instruction cannot in the 
nature of things be universal; it must proceed from the more 
instructed to the more ignorant. It cannot be said that before 
the war, knowledge of foreign countries and their peoples 


1 Report of the Committee Appointed by the Prime Minister, to Enquire 
into the Position of Modern Languages in the Educational System of Great 
Britain. Presented to Parliament by Command of His Majesty. London, 
1918. 
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was sufficient in ministers, politicians, journalists, civil servants, 
university professors, schoolmasters, men of business, or in any 
class of those whose function it is to instruct or guide the pub- 
lic. Further, those few who had important knowledge to impart 
found no well-informed and interested public to take up and 
spread this information. Thus the masses and the classes alike 
were ignorant to the point of public danger. Ignorance of the 
mental attitude and aspirations of the German people may not 
have been the cause of the war; it certainly prevented due prepa- 
ration and hampered our efforts after the war had begun; it still 
darkens our counsels. Similar ignorance of France, greater 
ignorance of Italy, abysmal ignorance of Russia, have impeded 
the effective prosecution of the war, and will impede friendly 
and cooperative action after the war is over. We need a higher 
level of instruction in those whose duty it is to enlighten us; we 
need a far greater public well informed and eager to understand ; 
we need in all some interpenetration of knowledge and insight. 
The gradual dissipation of national ignorance is the greatest aim 
of Modern Studies. They can only work through the few to the 
many, through the many to the multitude. But neither the higher 
instruction of the few, nor the broader instruction of the many, 
nor the dissemination of sound views in the multitude, can be 
safely neglected in a democratic country. In this field Modern 
Studies are not a mere source of profit, not only a means of ob- 
taining knowledge, nor an instrument of culture; they are a 
national necessity. 

“40. For the acquisition of sound knowledge of any foreign 
country a speaking knowledge of the language is the first neces- 
sity. Hundreds of thousands of British citizens traveled in 
France before the war; but only a minimal percentage got any 
knowledge of the French people, because the others could not 
converse with the inhabitants in their own language. Of those 
who knew the language only a fraction had the historical and 
literary knowledge and the general enlightenment to make the 
best use of foreign travel and residence. Here also many must 
be instructed in order that a few may make good. Speaking is 
indispensable for this purpose, but reading is also necessary. 


* x * * Xe * * 


“65. The importance of any language may be judged by the 
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significance of its people in the development of modern civiliza- 
tion, by the intrinsic value of its literature, by its contribution to 
the valid learning of our times, and by its practical use in com- 
mercial and other national intercourse. French is by far the 
most important language in the history of modern civilization. 
France was ahead of Italy in the medieval revival of learning. 
The University of Paris was the chief source of light to Europ: 

from the days of Abelard for three hundred years. Italy took 
the lead in that later revival which is known as the Renaissance, 
and when she fell a victim to the discordant political ambitions 
of foreign powers, of the Papacy, and of her own princelings, it 
was France who with her help carried on the great tradition. 
The continued progress of France was never arrested by civil 
discord, by unlimited autocracy, or even by the convulsive crisis 
of her great Revolution. For three hundred years France was 
the acknowledged leader of Europe in the arts, sciences, and the 
fashions. In literature alone among the arts has she an equal or 
a superior in England. In the actual bulk and volume of her 
scientific work France may, during the last half-century, have 
fallen behind Germany, but by vivifying and pregnant ideas she 
has made the whole world her debtor, and in the lucidity and 
logical consistency of her interpretation of life she has no rival. 
We are her debtors above all other peoples, for England was 
during four centuries the pupil, and afterwards the enemy and 
rival, but always in some degree under the influence of France. 
Even for practical purposes the great majority of our witnesses 
give France the first place. Not only is French the language of 
diplomatic intercourse, but in countries where English has not 
established itself French is found most commonly useful as an 
intermediary between any two persons of different nationality. 
Physical propinquity also gives French a special value for Eng- 
lishmen ; and recent calamities confronted and endured together 
should create an eternal bond of sympathy between the two 
nations. Fundamental diversity of character and temperament 
render mutual comprehension difficult, but once established it 
should serve to correct some of our national defects. In mere 
matter of language, as in other things, the two nations seem des- 
tined to serve as complementary one to the other. Our careless 
articulation may be corrected by the precise and studied utter-. 
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ance of the French; our modes of written expression might gain 
much from study of the perspicuous phrasing, logical construc- 
tion, and harmonious proportions of their prose. From every 
point of view French is, for us above all, the most important of 
living tongues; it has, and it should retain, the first place in our 
schools and universities. 


|Here there follow several paragraphs setting forth the 
reasons that led the British committee to urge that for British 
schools German be given the second place in importance. There- 
upon the committee’s report continues. | 


“67. Apart from those political and national considerations 
which may demand a preference for German, we should be in- 
clined to say that the place given to German in schools and uni- 
versities, though inadequate before the war, was still unduly 
superior to that allowed to Italian, Spanish, and Russian. Of the 
four languages, Spanish has perhaps the greatest commercial 
importance, owing to the size and growing wealth of the Span- 
ish-speaking communities of Central and Southern America. 
We have had conclusive evidence of the damage suffered by 
British trade in America through British ignorance of Spanish. 

It was largely through our neglect of her industrial de- 
velopment, which promises to place her in the forefront of 
Europe, especially in engineering and electro-technics, that Italy 
has been at the mercy of German peaceful penetration, carried 
almost to the point of conquest. Of Russia and Russian the na- 
tional ignorance was almost complete, though in the last ten 
years before the war some interest had been awakened. Here 
there were great opportunities for industrial enterprise, but we 
left the country too much to the Germans. . . . Finally, each 
and all of these countries make contributions to knowledge. 
Judged by this last criterion, Germany and France stand first, 
Italy third, and Russia and Spain last. 


“68. We conclude that, after France, all these four countries 
—Germany, Italy, Spain, and Russia—deserve a first-class place 
in the Modern Studies of our universities. When the political 
situation is more settled the relative values of the four will be 
more certain, but it is not likely that any one of them can drop 
out of the first rank. 

kK * XK ok * * * 
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“92. What language should be first begun? Speaking gen- 
erally, we may say that if only one language can be learnt, it 
should be a living language. Living languages open more gates, 
and are more likely to be pursued in after-life. If, therefore, 
there is a probability that the first language will be the only one, 
then it should be a living language. . . . It does not seem de- 
sirable that pupils who are to learn only one language should 
study Latin, which would deprive them of their only chance of 
becoming familiar with a living language during the years when 
living languages are most easily learnt.” 


Our committee has been carrying on its studies concerning for- 
eign languages in much the same spirit. We realize that the British 
committee’s report is, in many respects, quite as applicable to the 
United States as it is to the British Empire. Our interest, or appar- 
ent interest, in foreign modern languages has been greater than that 
of the British ; but the reasons for that interest have not always been 
sound, whether looked at from the standpoint of education or from 
that of the good of the country. We hold no brief against the teach- 
ing of German. Quite the contrary. The chairman of our commit- 
tee has frequently refused to register students in Romance lan- 
guages when he learned that such registration would interrupt the 
students’ study of German before they reached the point where dis- 
continuance would not mean total loss. But we cannot help admit- 
ting our conviction that by and large German was taught to an ex- 
tent that went proportionately far beyond what the country’s best 
interests would have required. Recently the University of Illinois 
received from the Superintendent of Public Instruction of a large 
city a request that we accept in lieu of and on a par with our present 
foreign-language entrance requirements an equal amount of Polish, 
Lithuanian, and Italian. This request did not answer a need of the 
country. It answered, rather, a need for getting votes in certain 
wards of that city in support of a certain person then in the educa- 
tional limelight of that city. Contrast this attitude (of both the pub- 
lic officer and the voters) with that of Professor Carlo Leonardo 
Speranza and his son Gino Speranza, both of New York. Instead 
of urging the Italians of New York to demand that Italian be taught 
in the schools of that city, these two gentlemen for years and years 
conducted night-school classes in English for recently arrived 
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Italians, so that their former compatriots might as speedily as possi- 
ble become Americanized in thought, speech, spirit, and action. 

As one of the results of the Great War we believe that our people 
are now ready to be shown in what direction their real interests lie, 
in this and kindred matters of education. But they will need to be 
shown, and we must be prepared to make our demonstration frankly 
and unhesitatingly, if we would carry conviction. *We shall be as- 
sailed on all sides by those who would make our future education 
ultra-practical. In this connection we should do well to bear in mind 
a bit of information recently given us by a member of the British 
Educational Mission to the United States. In speaking of the Brit- 
ish Continuation Schools for Adults, he remarked that in only a very 
small percentage of cases were the courses of study offered such as 
would increase directly the wage-earning capacity of the student. 
The leaders were not trying to make these adult students better 
specialists in their chosen trades or professions. On the contrary, 
they were trying to enrich their lives by giving them sound courses 
in history, art, economics, literature, and so on. These courses are 
given in non-technical language by specialists, and they are so 
planned that the students are encouraged to continue with the same 
subject or subjects for a sequence of two or three years. As you 
will note, they are trying to help these persons to have something 
better than the movie habit for the recreation of their leisure hours. 
We should lay this lesson to heart, and be constantly on our guard 
against those who would make the curricula for our future studies 
too mercenarily practical. 

We have tried, as has already been said, to approach our prob- 
lems in the same spirit that inspired the British committee. We 
know that many of our own educators and leaders of thought recog- 
nize the same indebtedness to French that was so clearly set forth 
in the report just quoted. We know, too, that many of the leading 
thinkers in the Americas to the south of us recognize that same in- 
debtedness. Neither they nor we, however, can make use of the 
argument about physical propinquity as a defense for our interest 
in French. Nevertheless, the physical propinquity argument is per- 
fectly sound in principle. Leaders of thought in the three Americas 
have applied it to conditions that confront us in the Western Hemis- 
phere; and while the specific conclusions reached in the various 
countries differ, they all conform to the principle. It must be admit- 
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ted, however, that our Spanish-American neighbors have been in 
this respect considerably more consistent and harmonious in their 
conclusions than have we. 

As long ago as 1914 the editor of La Prensa, in Buenos Aires, 
recommended to a delegation of North-American university men 
and school men that we preach in season and out of season the 
necessity of teaching in North-American institutions of learning the 
language, literature, history, institutions, and culture not only of 
Spain, but of Spain’s eighteen daughters in the New World; and he 
pointed with satisfaction to the fact that he had for years been carry- 
ing on in his paper a similar campaign in favor of teaching in Span- 
ish-American schools the language, literature, history, institutions, 
and culture not only of England, but also of England’s great daugh- 
ter, the United States; and he promised us that he would continue 
the campaign. 

In the early months of 1916 Professor Galvez of the University 
of Chile made a tour of many American universities. In all of them 
he carried on a similar campaign. At the University of Illinois his 
address was entitled “Removing the Barrier of Language”. He de- 
livered this address without notes, and in brilliant English, so that 
he was an example of his own preaching. 

In all the South-American countries that the chairman of this In- 
terlocking Committee visited in 1914 he found many, many examples 
of persons who spoke English, and understood our viewpoint so well 
that they, too, were first-class; examples of the thing they were 
preaching. And it should be borne in mind that I am not speaking 
of professional linguists. Quite the contrary. The men I have in 
mind are publicists, jurisconsults, doctors, dentists, scientists, 
specialists in education, and agriculturists. 

These general ideas of which I have been speaking were specific- 
ally set forth in Articles 15, 16, and 17 of the Final Act of the Sec- 
ond Pan-American Scientific Congress, which Final Act was unan- 
imously approved by all the delegates from the twenty-one coun- 
tries represented. 


ArTICLE 15 
The Second Pan-American Scientific Congress believes it to be 
important that— 
The achievements and influence of the founders of the inde- 
pendence of the American republics be made known to the 
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peoples thereof, and that the important details of the lives 
of the liberators and statesmen of the continent be in- 
cluded in courses of study in schools of the American re- 
publics. 
ARTICLE 16 
The Second Pan-American Scientific Congress recommends 
that , 

There be established in the universities of the United States 
chairs of the history, development, and ideals of the Latin- 
American peoples, and in the universities of Latin-Amer- 
ica chairs of the history, development, and ideals of the 
people of the United States. 





ARTICLE 17 

The Second Pan-American Scientific Congress urgently recom- 
mends that— 

Spanish be taught more generally in the schools, colleges, and 
| universities of the United States and that English be 
taught more generally in the educational institutions of 
the Latin-American republics, and that both languages be 
taught from the point of view of American life, literature, 
history, and social institutions. 


Furthermore, there has recently appeared an account of an im- 
portant move on the part of the United States section of the Inter- 
national High Commission. It is as follows: 


The United States Section of the International High Com- 
mission, recognizing the primary relation of a knowledge of lan- 
guages to the free, ready, and constant interchange of thought 
between different peoples, resolved: 

I. That, in order to develop closer commercial and social 
intercourse between the countries embraced in the International 
Union of American States, provision should be made in the high 
schools as well as in the higher institutions of learning in the 
United States for competent instruction in the Portuguese and 
Spanish languages ; 


Il. That it is desirable that special courses should be estab- 
lished for the education of persons to act as the representatives 
of United States business interests in the other American re- 
publics ; 
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III. That the secretary of the section is requested to forward 
a copy of this resolution to the Commissioner of Education of 
the United States and to the commissioners of education of the 
several States. 


Now let us glance for a moment at the curricula of various types 
of schools in several of the countries that lie to the south of us. 

The statistics and quoted passages are taken from two bulletins 
of the United States Bureau of Education written by Professor 
Edgar Ewing Brandon and Professor Anna Tolman Smith’; but 
the facts thus set forth correspond with my own observations made 
in 1914 during a visit of inspection of the various educational insti- 
tutions in six of the South-American countries. These observations 
were further extended in my relations with the educators of all the 
Latin-American republics during the session of the Second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, held in Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 27, 1915-January 8, 1916. 


CURRICULUM OF THE NATIONAL COLLEGES OF 
ARGENTINA*® 
A 


FIRST YEAR SUBJECTS 


I HOURS 
. . ~ . . . . . 7 WEEK 
Spanish (Castilian). Reading and composition. (a) Pro- 


nunciation and orthography; (b) purifying and enriching 


ge RRA EE ETTY Cont = RAL st a 3 
History. Brief summary of the history of the ancient Orient 
and of Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages........................ + 
PIE ea cesckvsnss ists cileisicscnrdaiatoeneaamesiianalmgemaeddate aati abal 4 
1 


Mathematics. Plane geometry, 2 hours; arithmetic, 3 hours... 5 
Geography of Europe, general, and detailed for selected coun- 
tries 


1 Edgar Ewing Brandon, Latin-American Universities and Special Schools, 
U. S. Bureau of Education. Bulletin No. 504, Washington, 1913. 

2? Anna Tolman Smith, Secondary Schools in the States of Central America, 
South America, and the West Indies: Scholastic Scope and Standards. 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 653. Washington, 1915. 

3 Smith, op. cit., pp. 16-18. 
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HOURS 
Ill A WEEK 
Drawing. Lineal and ornamental................................... Z 
Penmanship pace stinpitat scence dices Meeilaheiadhigideasbctdaac diab 2 
Gymnastics. Systematic games and exercises for developing 
Re TRL TR RE OR TT 2 
25 
SECOND YEAR SUBJECTS 
I 
Spanish (Castilian). (a) Analysis; (b) purifying and en- 
richimg vocabulary and forwis......................-...-<..--.0s0---.-ss00s--«s 3 
History. Modern and contemporary ..........................-...-..-------- 3 
ER ere vere eee Ree EOE ae EID ae 3 
|S ERSIRES RCS a BRU Lee SM ae a ae 4 
II 
Mathematics. Plane geometry, 2 hours; arithmetic and ac- 
I sa visivigtenenbtcinibdaioa 4 
Biological sciences. Zoology and botany.................................... 3 
Geography of Argentina................ Sullnidiaaiadinihestedeeliedsaan” 
lll 
Drawing. Lineal and ornamental.....................-0.-000..... ‘tim 
Penmanship .......... OES EDS TRE, Re ewe ws EAR RM oe PALO l 
RTE ES ERICA es oer ee SERN ee ROOD ORO ret ear 2 
28 
THIRD YEAR SUBJECTS 
I 
Spanish (Castilian). (a) Syntax and elements of linguistics 
and etymology ; (b) purification and enrichment of vocab- 
EET TR EOS Fe NC a OO 3 
EELS A LET OE ORC bas ae 
Civics and the national constitution ..................20.2......0..0-..0..... 2 
RSS RAET RAE PCE OS eee ene Eee PO 3 
Ry TRF NES Peper re eee en Oe Se en ne PED ET CeCe + 
Il 
Mathematics. Plane geometry, 2 hours; algebra, 2 hours...... 4 
Biological sciences. Zoology and botany............................. dpind 3 
Geography. North and South America...............0.20.......0.20........ 2 
Ill 
Drawing. Drawing of natural forms and simple study of 
| Eee Rea ee ee ee ee ae CTE 2 
I ia aisha talc d capes tbat ohne baindigaaninaiensinetinyaiepiaaninaidian 2 
29 


* Same as first year with extensions. 
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FOURTH YEAR SUBJECTS ciel 
I A WEEK 
Philosophy. Concepts; general problems, divisions, methods, 
| etc.; of psychology, logic, ethics, sociology, and meta- 
; OGRE... asciiccirinserinssstsicirnireiniatncnadininnaacilialaai adds 3 
Literature. Literary theories; study of the literature of 
Argentina and of Spanish America........................-.....---------- 3 
eg A Eee 3 
PE, ce nstinnivissicieitsclllinsinnislginn Restle ademumstilia ei tee ease 3 
BUD. ° seviccininvicese:ninnasatiensiisndhaghitdeinthaicaleateiaiescties etme cradle aaa + 
II 
Mathematics. Geometry of space, 2 hours; algebra, 2 hours... 4 
Physics and chemistry. Elements of both sciences ; their laws 
and general problems; their division, etc............................. 2 
Biological sciences. Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene.......... 3 
Geography. Asia, Africa, and Oceania............2.02220222..-20-----2---+- 2 
I 
| Drawing. Drawing of natural forms and simple study of 
SERRE MOLEEE aE ue ey wv eT ny ee 2 
PURSUIT UCI gine ssccnin savicibcosicnnsipbeaminageipndatastlalapiain 2 
31 
Hi1GHER COLLEGES (FINAL Course) 
B 
FIFTH YEAR SUBJECTS 
I 
Philosophy. Logic and critique of knowledge, psychology.... 3 
Literature. History of Castilian literature..............022..2.......... 3 
History. History of America and Argentina since 1810.......... Fs 
RAMMED n.nvnscsisptnariernecesctisrahihaceniaribaiadentiedisbaannddaiegaa eae 6 
RN ME IE Sn Moe ene 2 
Il 
} Mathematics. Geometry of space, 2 hours; algebra, 3 hours... 5 
Physics. Mechanics, acoustics, and heat............20...0..00......-----.. 3 
Chemistry. Inorganic chemistry and mineralogy...................... 4 
. General geography and geology......................---.-.----esscsessesssseeeees 2 
| 111 
eee ee eee iii 2 
32 
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SIXTH YEAR SUBJECTS 


HOURS 
I A WEEK 
Philosophy. Ethics, sociology, and metaphysics............ a 
Moral and civic instruction. Comparative study of the na 
tional constitution ; duties and rights of the citizen... 1 
Literature. Epitomes of French, Italian, English, and Ger- 
man literatures 3 
History. Argentine history from 1810 to 1910; summary of 
the history of civilization and human culture 4 
Latin . ; 6 
Italian a 
I 
Mathematics. Trigonometry, 3 hours; cosmography, 2 hours 5 
Physics. Optics, magnetism, and electricity. 3 
Chemistry. Organic and analytic chemistry. | 
ull 
Military exercises and gun practice 2 
32 


Tabulating merely the language work of these six years, we have 
the following scheme : 





it | 28) 3a 


4th 





5th 6th Total 


Year Year Year Year Year Year Hours 
Spanish 3 3 3 3 3 3 18 
French 4 3 3 3 13 
Enelish . ' vie 4 4 4 puis 12 
Latin : 6 6 12 
Italian oe ; ve = 2 2 4 
59 


Analyzing this material from the point of view of language 
study alone we find several things of interest. One-third of the 
entire program is given over to language study (59 hours, out 
of the total of 177 hours). The mother tongue is carried through- 
out the entire curriculum. Despite the fact that the pupils’ native 
language is a form of Modern Latin, the first foreign language is 
French (a Modern Latin), which is studied for four years. Fol- 
lowing this, and concurrently with much of it, comes English for 
three consecutive years. After these two languages, the pupil begins 
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Latin, which is carried for two years, and in such quantity that the 
total number of class hours devoted thereto is the same as that 
given to English, and only one hour short of the time given to 
French. During these same two years Italian is carried as a fourth 
language. 





ARGENTINA: SPECIAL NORMAL SCHOOL ? 


| The foreign-language training school is known as La Escuela 
| Normal de Lenguas Vivas. Modern languages occupy a most 
| important position in all schools of secondary grade, liceos and 
| normal, commercial and industrial institutions. As far as the 

practical side is concerned, they are excellently taught, but in 

order to improve still more the practical teaching of foreign 

languages the Government founded this special school, and de- 
| creed a course of study that is as efficient as it is unique. The 

institution comprises two schools, a primary and a secondary. 

In the first is given a regular primary education with the addi- 

tion of one or two foreign languages, French and English. The 
| language instruction is eminently practical, and the pupils learn 
! to understand and speak as well as to read and write. On enter- 
ing the upper school the student elects the language she expects 
to teach—it is a school for girls only—and from this time on all 
instruction in all subjects of the curriculum, except Spanish, is 
given in the language which the student is preparing to teach, 
and usually by teachers for whom this language is the mother 
tongue. In other words, the high school is an English school for 
one section and a French school for the other. The curriculum 
varies somewhat for the different sections; for example, history 
in the French section means especially history of France and of 
the French; in the other section the stress is laid on English 
history. The same is true of geography and civics, and neces- 
sarily the studies in literature are totally different. The study of 
the language itself is also continued, so that by the time the girl 
finishes her high school course she is admirably grounded in the 
foreign tongue, and at the same time has studied the people, 
their history, literature and customs, society, and politics. In 
addition, she has studied methodology, and has been trained in 
the art of teaching the language by means of practice lessons in 
the primary department. The curriculum of the preparatory 








oe —________— 





1 Brandon: op. cit., p. 91. . 
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school covers three years and that of the high school four years. 
For the preparation of foreign-language teachers a better method 
could scarcely be devised. 


ARGENTINA: COMMERCIAL H1IGH SCHOOL! 


The standard course in the Argentine commercial school is 
that which leads to the title of perito mercantil and embraces five 
years of study. This is the same length of curriculum as in the 
regular Argentine liceo, and as entrance requirements are iden- 
tical for the two the commercial school is in reality a high school. 
In this respect it differs from the commercial school of Chile, 
which articulates with the third or fourth grade of the element- 
ary school. The more advanced entrance requirements and the 
longer curriculum permit the Argentine school to give more at- 
tention to non-technical studies. Consequently, the school is an 
institution of general culture as well as a commercial school. .\ 
schedule of this course is herewith presented. 


ARGENTINE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL COURSE 


Hours per weck. 
| 


| | i 
Subjects of instruction = m | = | & | t 
>| Si) Ra] > 
SIS iz lsls& 
Mathematics and drawing ........... 3 6 6 5 3 3 
Spanish and commercial correspondence. 4 on 4 3 3 3 
eB SE Tee ee Se : 2 
General and Argentine history. sc blbsccetaeked 4 3 
General and Argentine geography. Peres 4 3 
RE IR CE ee .| 4 » ae Neon : 
Commercial geography and history............ : Sa 4 4 
ee ce ree ee OS a oe 
SS EE DO, LP ROT EE 4 5 5 5 
Commercial eonducts Fe ERR 2 2 
Political economy ................... eran os a , P 
Stenography and typewriting ~...............00..2. 00... 2 a 2 2 
Fiscal and tariff legislation.........................-...... 3 
Elementary commercial and civil law.............. 3 


English, French, German, or Italian 


OE i a 30 30 | 30 30 30 





1 Brandon: of. cit., pp. 98-99. 
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It will be noted that even in a purely commercial course, practi- 
cally one-third of the entire curriculum (49 hours out of 150 hours) 
is given over to language study. 


BRAZILIAN SCHOOLS ' 


“One of the oldest secondary schools in the country (Brazil) 
is the Collegio Pedro II at Rio Janeiro, now generally known as 
the Gymnasio Nacional. The official program of this institution 
may be taken as a type of secondary education in Brazil. The 
subjects which it comprises and the relative value given to each 
are shown in the following conspectus: 


GyMNASIO NACIONAL AT Rio JANEIRO ? 


DAILY PERIODS ALLOTTED 


Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th oth 
Subjects | Year| Year| Year | iin Year | Year 





Maternal language: 
(Portuguese) 2... 3 3 3 3 
Foreign languages: 
English or German 
French sm ae ise 
TH ie tee ee bt ne in: Um: § 5 
| Rat Ce eRe a es me an 3 3 


Cae os os: is = a ae a 3 
CSOOITOEY ans occ 2 3 3 
Natural Science .................. 

IIE ciceecacch dst 5d Sika a —_ vce ae 
Physics and chemistry........ = oi = et 3 3 
I ii et ecces 3 3 
Physical training ................ 3 3 


ww: 
w 


w 
wo > 


PO cinicnadieee 19 22 20 21 21 


; — _ —- 


S| 








“The purpose of the Gymnasio Nacional is to provide a well- 
balanced course of study cultivating and at the same time prac- 
tical in character. The institution is organized for both day and 
boarding students, the latter, however, being limited to the first 


1 Smith: op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
2 Ministerio da justiga e Negocios Interiores. Regulamento do Collegio 
Pedro II, 1911. : 
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four years of the course. The distinctions between the studies and 
those of the Spanish-American States pertain chiefly to language. 
“Portuguese, the native tongue, and French occupy equal time 
during the first three years of the course. Choice between Eng- 
lish and German is allowed in the second year and continues to 
the fifth year, when Latin and Greek are introduced.” 
Here, again, despite the fact that the native language of the pupil 
is Portuguese (a Modern Latin), Latin itself is undertaken only as a 
third foreign language, and after French (another Modern Latin 
language) and English. The total number of class hours devoted to 
each language is, however, practically the same. One should note, 
too, that the proportion of time devoted to language study (47 hours 
out of 124 hours) is considerably more than one-third. 


CHILEAN SCHOOLS ' 


The course of secondary instruction (humanidades), author- 
ized by a decree of January 2, 1912, is as follows: 


PROGRAM OF HUMANITIES” 


HOURS 
FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD YEARS ova 
RSI a en oe TRE AN, 
French PN SEER NOT ES 3 
English or German . 3 
Mathematics ... aS) 4 
Natural Sciences . ve 2 
History and geography — 0.00.2... 3 
Drawing and penmanship .... 3 
Religion is 2 
Manual work .......... 2 
TT Te 3 
29 
FOURTH YEAR 

IE OD ieee teers pacclenatons . 4 
RET Rae bindabigaleaetbaadl iihideitacaibinnhiaticicteateiinis 
English or German ........ sotebliaeabhssbihdiisiiie ccaliielitsinstieaiatad dass a 
EE TT NL 
SERIES TE: SONI nt ee Ne Semen E 4 


1 Smith: of. cit., p. 23. 
2 Anuario del Ministerio de Instruccién Publica. Recopilacién de leyes 
i reglamentos relativos a los servicios de instruccién superior, secondaria 


i especial, 1912, pp. 290-294. 
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HOURS 
A WEEK 
Dien SN isis cisicinisisssinscnsonssccetsdicicasdiniaieapinaetenernea taal 2 
Penn: ct I css ssesionisteencsiensinnttcteeecergngennpine 2 
OE SII Sova oii sieiesbincscsiahaaibemaaiee 2 
ATES LBS ee EA TOY Cette orien re! Be Pye A) 1 
RNG iin cic dvcicnicdtesansicciclancinbettivaniaecntacasmmdeadaaaiagdllbes 2 
DT WIE an ec. eteccithctsnncno ntl 2 
Siaptne and wymatties ..-... css icine 3 
32 

FIFTH AND SIXTH YEARS 
SR CIID iveiseccsdiccostnaceetcserracentenetanneipaeehdeaiiel 3 
PRE agcsajectsninsntbnnscesensiabecaeapiaaaan 2 
PI eihcwd.cccoasecclunicuice ae gunivans _mecutiusciplendtsasdbpeipianciautaaa mane 3 
See Or CO oes. 3 
Rete? all Mel... eee ‘ 
LENE SE ee OS EN FO 3 
Natural Sciences (hygiene) ................-.........-. joccetlppebichccasidi se 2 
TIE wi cvisinensnicnicctcsmnsnsintskeieticpibsasisonsbaicameiaittmae eae 2 
i A LRA E SAR OE ER, IN ae ST A 2 
Se CE, RTO RMN ne een Sano AS 2 
Religion .............. ssivesnstacnimntsicninindihipehisisicdcdindhagae siemens 1 
CIC nn nicisnstaninsnisceniniteh ston tainicniionmamageaaae 2 
BOS CIE, ineissisccsnssisosinntdinitsn citi iiidiiieiadin ss asedadaatpeiane means 2 
LTT OT. S| 3 
33 


Here both foreign languages are carried in equal proportions 
throughout the entire six years of the curriculum; and solid work 
in the native tongue is likewise carried on throughout the six years. 
The proportion of language work to the entire curriculum (58 
hours out of 185 hours) is, however, somewhat below one-third. 

Now that we have examined the entire curricula of certain types 
of schools in several of the leading countries to the south of us, and 
have seen what proportion of each curriculum is devoted to lin- 
guistic study, let us make a cross-section examination, so to speak, 
of merely the amount of language work done in the schools of sev- 


3 Optional. 
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eral of the countries. Professor Brandon has a very interesting pas- 
sage on this phase of the question » 


“In Latin-American schools a very large and honorable place 
is accorded to the study of modern foreign languages. In Guate- 
mala and Mexico such study is even introduced into the elemen- 
tary grades. Fortunately this practice is exceptional. It is in the 
secondary and special schools that modern languages receive an 
attention that in comparison with North-American practices 
seems excessive. 

“In secondary education: In the regular secondary school (liceo 
| or colegio) two languages are always taught, running usually 
through three or four years. Often a third is introduced in the 
last year. The following table conveys at a glance the languages 





offered in secondary schools in certain representative countries 
and the time given to each. The curriculum is uniform for all 
pupils, no election being permitted. 





MopernN LANGUAGES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 








! No. of Av. Hrs. 

Countries. Languages. Years. Per Wk. 

Argentina French . See eR eee 3 4 

English . Bali ca beicad ; 4 3 

| Italian Bice 2 2 

| 3 | eee French ....... 6 2 

| English or German ................ 6 3 

| Brazil . aa 4 3 

English 4 3 
Italian or German ........ ove 2 3 

| Ee RTS French and English ................ 4 5 

f CI TER Siccictinsicsans | RES ae 5 4 

RRS eerie 4 3 

I English Secu 5 3 

IT iste saci eea) Oe 4 2 





“In the university: In the university proper no practical lin- 
guistic instruction is offered save in teachers’ colleges. The few 
faculties of letters that subsist may give lecture courses on the 
history and appreciation of modern literatures, but no lessons in 





1 Brandon: op. cit., pp. 136-139. 
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the languages themselves. In the professional schools, however, 
especially in medicine and engineering, many of the texts used 
are in French or English. . . . The very general use of French 
texts in the professional schools is a practical continuation of 
that language in the university. The same is true of English, 
but to an extent much less. 

“In normal schools: The important position of modern lan- 
guages in the regular secondary schools of Latin America is not 
so surprising when one remembers that Latin and Greek have 
been practically eliminated. Their prominence, however, in spe- 
cial schools is equally marked and is in direct contrast with North- 
American practices. Foreign languages find no place in the 
ordinary American industrial or normal school. Even in com- 
mercial high schools they are not emphasized and are often 
taught in an impractical manner. In similar schools in Latin 
America these studies occupy a post of honor. In Chile the 
primary normal schools require one foreign language throughout 
the entire course of five years; in Argentina, one for three years, 
and in the supplementary course for preparing teachers of the 
normal school itself a second foreign tongue for two years; in 
Costa Rica, one for five years, another for four; in Brazil, three 
years of French, but in addition two or three years are required 
for entrance; in Guatemala, four years each of two languages ; 
in Panama, English five years, French four years; in Salvador, 
two years each of two languages. In other countries the amount 
of time given to this subject in proportion to the entire normal 
course is much the same. 

K * ok % 

“In commercial schools: In commercial schools the central 
studies are foreign languages, English, French, and German, 
whose importance is in the order named. In some few localities, 
as a result of local conditions, Italian is also taught. It matters 
not whether the institution be a distinct separate commercial 
school or simply a business section in the high school, the em- 
phasis laid on the practical acquisition of foreign tongues is all- 
important. For example, in the commercial section in the Costa 
Rican national high school English is carried throughout the 
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entire course of five years, with an average of more than four 
hours per week, and I’rench four years, with an average of three 
hours per week. In the Business College of Sao Paulo, English 
and French are required in three years of the four, and in the 
higher supplementary course of two years elementary courses 
are given in German, Italian, and Spanish. In the regular course 
of the higher Argentine commercial schools, six hours per week 
throughout the entire course of five years are devoted to foreign 
language study, English, French, and either Italian or German. 
In the commercial schools of Chile, English is required for four 
years to the extent of six hours per week, and either French or 
German for three years, with four recitations per week. 

“As can be observed from the data given in the preceding par- 
agraphs, the two most widely studied foreign languages in Latin 
America are French and English. 


2 * * * * * * 


“Method of instruction: The manner of teaching foreign lan- 
guages in Latin America and the extent of the instruction are 
worthy of remark. The direct method is universally employed, 
although variations in its application are numerous. The teacher 
can always speak the language with more or less fluency and 
exactness, and class-room instruction is given principally in the 
language studied. Practically all work is done in class in these 
subjects, as in fact in many others. Since the recitation schedule 
contains a large number of hours, as is the practice in Europe, 
little private study is done by the pupil, and what little he does 
is not new work, but merely a review and development of the 
theme presented in class. In the earlier lessons in foreign lan- 
guage, objects, mural charts, and pictures are much used, and 
many schools possess an admirable equipment of this sort of 
apparatus. Formal grammar is not neglected, but, in conform- 
ity with the philosophy of the direct method, is presented in an 
inductive manner. Much repetition is used. The exercises are 
kept for a long time in the simplest forms, and reading texts are 
of the most elementary character. The study is more than prac- 
tical; it is entirely utilitarian. Literature is not taught either 
systematically or incidentally except in the universities. The 
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three, four, five, or even six years that may be devoted to a lan- 
guage in the secondary or special schools are spent exclusively 
upon the language itself. What little reading is done is done not 
as literature, but as a linguistic study.. The result is that the 
average student has a good practical command of foreign lan- 
guages. He has missed, however, a rare opportunity for cul- 
tural study through a wide reading of the literature, and this 
could be attained without sacrificing the practical aim.” 


Professor Brandon quite correctly stresses certain phases of 
these practices as undesirable. We have had our own troubles with 
foreign-language study in our grade schools, and it is to be hoped 
that we have learned our lesson, and that we shall in the future see 
to it that in our grade schools, properly so called, no foreign lan- 
guage is taught or used. But we should make this stricture apply 
only to grade schools properly so called. The taboo should apply 
to seventh and eighth grades whenever and wherever those grades 
are handled by grade-school teachers and are treated as of the grade- 
school system. The taboo should not apply to seventh and eighth 
grades whenever and wherever those grades are handled by regular 
high-school teachers and are treated as of the high-school system. 

Furthermore, we ought not to wish our language study to be- 
come so utterly utilitarian that all its spiritual and cultural value is 
crushed out. Nor is it necessary to do so in order to attain the 
practical results desired, especially in schools that have such a long 
and consistent sequence of language study. If we adopt the long, 
consistent sequences that are in vogue among our neighbors we 
shall be able to attain the same practical results, and still acquire 
some of the spiritual values mentioned. 

But while making these reservations and strictures on Hispanic- 
American practice, Professor Brandon with equal propriety stresses 
the good points of that practice. The teachers very generally have a 
practical command of the language or languages they teach; the 
direct method is used and adapted; and all language work (as well 
as much of the work of other subjects) is done on the supervised- 
study plan, which throws the pupil into contact with the teacher 
during the time of learning, as well as during the time of reciting. 

Nor is Professor Brandon alone in thus seeing the good points 
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of Hispanic-American practice, as witness this paragraph by Pro- 
fessor Smith: 


In all discussions of the instruction in living foreign lan- 
guages emphasis is placed upon the use of the natural or prac- 
tical method, which is very readily employed, since the professor 
in charge of each language is proficient in the same. Hence 
conversation upon familiar subjects, dictation, and translation, 
at first of simple sentences and gradually of more extended mat- 
ter, are common features of the class exercises. As a result a 
large proportion of the students from the secondary schools of 
South America have a ready use of the French language and 
very generally of the English or German also.”* 


Here, indeed, is food forthought, especially for the direct- 
method devotee: “conversation upon familiar subjects, dictation, 
and translation, at first of simple sentences and gradually of more 
extended matter.” Translation! God save the mark! And yet 
there are some of us who are so benighted or heretical as to believe 
that a foreign language expert is not of much use unless he can 
tell his less fortunate compatriots what a given passage really means 
in the expert’s own language; and we who are thus heretical have 
the temerity to believe that even the most enthusiastic devotee of 
the direct method will agree with us when we claim that an inter- 
preter who cannot translate intelligibly is of little use, however well 
he may claim to understand the foreign language. 

With all these facts before us, and after having made a careful 
study of the programs of various schools in England, on the Conti- 
nent, and in several of the most progressive countries in South 
America, with particular attention to such schools as have made a 
specialty of foreign-language work, our Interlocking Committee 
submitted our fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh recommendations. 

The fourth and fifth recommendations are to the effect that 
where junior high schools have already been established so that we 
may count upon the advantages of a six-year high-school program 
the foreign-language sequence in the college preparatory course be 


1 Smith: op. cit., p. 32. 
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as follows: Spanish, Latin, French, and German. Where the 
standard four-year high school is concerned the language sequence 
for the college preparatory course shall be: Spanish, Latin and 
French. 

The object of the foregoing recommendations is to secure homo- 
geneity in the language preparation of the pupils in each and every 
language class. This is in harmony with the universal practice 
abroad. 

The sixth and seventh recommendations are to the effect that, 
for the six-year non-preparatory course the language sequence be 
Spanish, French, and German. Similarly in the four-year non- 
preparatory curriculum the language sequence shall be Spanish and 
French. 

These four recommendations are set forth more in detail in the 
four accompanying schedules for the four-year and six-year pro- 
grams of both the college-preparatory and the non-college-prepara- 
tory curricula. To them are appended the schedules of the Perse 
School in Cambridge, England, and of the Austrian Reform-Real- 
gymnasien. In the curricula of both types of school a modern for- 
eign language (a form of modern Latin) has been treated to a con- 
siderable extent before beginning Latin. We have noted also that 
some of the South-American programs are built to the same pur- 
pose. The two types of program that are presented from Europe 
have been in successful operation for more than ten years each, and 


can no longer be said to be in the experimental stage. 


In working out our four proposed schedules we took as a basis 
a school day of twelve thirty-five-minute periods, such as that in use 
at the Joliet Township High School. But whereas the Joliet Town- 
ship High School treats its school day as being composed of four 
double periods, and four single periods (one of the latter of which 
is for lunch), we have proposed a school day of five double periods 
and two single periods (one of the latter of which is for lunch). 
As the school week contains sixty thirty-five-minute periods we have 
set down for each subject the number of single periods per week 
that will be devoted to it. All study-subjects, however, are treated 
on the double-period basis. 
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College Preparatory 
Four-year Curriculum 






































< | 3 w PZ 
sh | gE > | -bee. | uf | 3 “ 
S as Z Fee} wal = na ] ea 
9 
Age Lunch 5 
14-15 ...... 10 10 10 5 10 10 
10 
Age Lunch 5 
15-16 .......| 10 6 4 5 10 10 10 
ll 
Age Lunch 5 
16-17 . 10 4 5 6 10 10 10 
12 
Age Lunch 5 
Pe ....| - 6 5 4 10 10 10 
Totals 40 16 24 Lunch 30 40 30 2 
20 
English Non-Language Studies Foreign Languages 
40 90 90 
Lunch 20 
Six-year Curriculum 
y oti 
os we | Z = pe = a ! Si ©. 
7 
Age Lunch 5 
12-13. ...... 10 10 10 5 10 10 
8 
Age Lunch 5 
13-14 10 10 10 5 10 10 
9 
Age Lunch 5 
Dee in) 6 4 5 10 10 10 
10 
Age Lunch 5 
15-16 ......... 10 5 10 10 10 10 
11 
Age Lunch 5 
ee 10 5 10 10 10 10 
12 
Age Lunch 5 
I waste 10 5 10 10 10 10 
Totals 60 26 | 24 | Lunch30 | 40 | 6 | 40 | 30. 2 
30 | 
English Non-Language Studies Foreign Languages 
60 ; 120 150 


Lunch 30 
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Non-College Preparatory 
Four-year Curriculum 


| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Subjects 
Sciences 
Singing 
Drawing 
Gymnastics 
matics 
Subjects 


Grade 
English 
Natural 
History 
Lunch 
Etc 

Mathe- 
Spanish 
French 


Other 





| 

| 

. 

| 

| 

: 
: | 
rl ah 5 | | 
f 





Lunch 
14-15 . 10 5 10 
10 
Age Lunch 5 
15-16 . 10 5 pan a 10 
11 
Age Lunch 5 
3: oe 10 or — 5 rae = 10 10 
12 
Age Lunch 5 | 
7-6 ....... 10 me = a a je 10 10 
| 20 } 
| Totals 40 = sia Lunch 20 = ~— 40 20 i 
| English Non-Language Study Foreign Languages | 
40 120 60 
Lunch 20 


Six-year Curriculum 








| Z 
| sl | we | 
a wes a e 
, 4) Ble wees wi .21 814i] | 
= = =5 3 oersy =e ‘s P = 
: : | st) 2 | beech | SF) ee] E | f | = | 
o) _ 7 po wd - ; & er i C i 
= a e - 
7 
) Age Lunch 5 i 
oS: 10 sas ~~ 5 mvs oe 10 
8 
Age Lunch 5 
me | © we = 5 10 
9 
Age Lunch 5 
14-15 _....... 10 a ba 5 mae sis 10 10 
10 i 
Age Lunch 5 P| 
ee st OE 5 10-10 
11 
Age Lunch 5 
ae 10 a a 5 vs hed 10 10 10 
12 
Age Lunch 5 
17-18 ........ 10 5 10 10 10 
aa Ba - nes nab 
Totals | 60 aie - Lunch 30 sa at 60 | 40 20 
English Non-Language Study Foreign Languages 
60 150 120 
Lunch 30 
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Curriculum of the Perse School, Cambridge, England 


36 lessons in the week, each 45 min. (except in the first stages, 
when they are shorter) 











z | €|e | 

a2 | 2 | ged | ® “ | 

Ps = 2 & _ 5 a 
Before 9 . 24 6 y 4 
9-12 .. 18 6 2 4 6 ~ 
12-14 12 6 4 2 6 6 : sis 
14-16 se 6 6 4 2 6 6 6* 6* 
16-19 6 (Special work 'n any subject, 26) 4** 

* Alternatives. 
** For those who took Greek earlier. 
Austrian-Reform-Realgymnasien 
Subject 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 = Total 
Religion ............. adcieseetccssnc tie 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 15 
RN os in ss, 4 4 4 4 a 3 3 3 28 
French TA Ee 6 5 4 4 3 3 3 3 31 
EE a ee ee bis Be 7 7 8 8 30 
History ... a 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 20 
Geography ............ PTE 2 Z 2 1 1 te 11 
CO eee 3 3 3 4 3 3 3 2 24 
Natural History, etc. .......... y 2 . 3 | i ee a 2 
Chemistry sa aecptesiilie 3 4 4 11 
SEA aes 3 2 5 
Geometrical Drawins ............ eg 2 P 3 i 7 
Free-hend Drawing .............. 4 4 3 2 > Da ere 19 
Pies sopmecal Propedeutics..| .. |... | .. |. |. | l 2 a 
Chirogresey —...................... 1 ; a ee ee mgt mea 1 
Gymnastics lien 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 16 
ee |; BiBsBiaczain vaia|WDi wW 





One may very well ask why we put Spanish as the first foreign 
language to be studied when the two special types of school in 
Europe (Perse, and the Austrian Reform Real Gymnasien) to 
which we refer place French in that position; and when the British 
committee which studied the same problem that we have been 
studying, and whose report we have quoted at such length, like- 
wise placed French in the foremost position. 


The principle underlying the curricula of the South-American 
schools and of the two types of European school to which we have 
referred is that a modern Latin language is a good introduction 
to the study of Latin itself, in addition to the fact that the modern 
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language has an interest more alive. Dr. Rouse, who is the Director 
of the Perse School, is also a Latinist, and his belief in the recom- 
mended sequence, coupled with his modified use of the direct 
method in all foreign-language instruction is embodied in his 
official statement that: 


“The general result is that the Sixth Form attains the usual 
scholarship standard, but at a comparatively small cost of time, 
and with unimpaired freshness of interest. Thus a boy of 
sixteen under this system attains better results in Latin after 
540 school hours, than he does under the current system after 
2160 school hours.” 


The paramount principle underlying the report of the British 
committee was the discovery of what is best for the British 
peoples. That same principle applied to our problems, with our 
intimate association with the eighteen Spanish-speaking nations 
of the Western Hemisphere (to say nothing of our relations with 
their mother-land, Spain), has led us to put Spanish in the first 
place, and French in the second place (among modern languages), 
whereas for obvious reasons of geographical propinquity, the 
British committee placed German in the second place among 
modern languages. But Britain has not our Inter-American prob- 
lem to face, nor have we Britain’s physical propinquity to Germany. 
For these reasons, as well as for those of the reciprocity involved 
in the recommendations of the Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress, we have indicated Spanish as the foreign language that 
all the rising generation of Young America should study carefully 
as its first foreign language. 

Note. Throughout this article the author has been writing in his own 
name a defense of the report that was submitted to the 1918 annual High 
School Conference of the University of Illinois by the Interlocking Committee 
on the Coordination of Language Study for the High Schools of Illinois, 
of which he is chairman. He has no apology to make either for the report 
or for his defense thereof, for he considers that the position taken by the 
committee is pedagogically sound. Nevertheless, as he has always considered 
himself as a teacher of pupils rather than as a teacher of subjects, his interest 
is always greater in the pupil than it is in the subject. For that reason a 
pedagogical confession of faith may not be out of place at this time. For 
years the author has been urging a more careful codrdination of our pro- 
grams of study, especially with the view to the best interests of those whose 
programs will be the longest and will therefore need the utmost nicety of 
adjustment. Our entire educational system in the last quarter of a century 
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has suffered untold damage through a too liberal use of the elective system 
and the result has been chaos and lack of real attainment in any subject 
because the pupil has gotten a smattering of a variety of subjects through 
permission to elect anything at any time in the course. For the purpose of 
counteracting some of those evils and in order to free ourselves from the 
legitimate complaint that under the present system (which has been practically 
forced upon us) we do not give our students in sufficient numbers a real 
control of any language, the author has been urging a more careful coordi- 
nation of language study so that in each and every language class of a given 
curriculum the students may have had not only the same training in the 
language in question but the same general language training as to the 
number of languages studied and the length of time that has been devoted to 
each: in other words, homogeneity of antecedent language preparation in 
all language classes of a given curriculum. This means that for each cur- 
riculum a definite sequence will be adopted for the number of languages 
studied and for the time devoted to each. As the adoption of subject- 
sequence is far more important for the pupil than the position of any one 
language in that sequence, the present author has told his committee and 
the high school conference to which the report was submitted that he would 
support not merely the sequence recommended by the commiittee, but any 
sequence that the language teachers of the state could agree upon. He 
wishes to reiterate that statement at this time. And as a professor of Spanish 
I wish to state that I do not consider that it is any favor to my subject to 
give it the position that it has been given in the committee’s report; and I am 
willing to support a sequence in which French and Spanish shall change 
places in the recommendations as made by the committee; or in the case of 
the college preparatory curricula I would support the sequence Latin, 
French, Spanish, German, or Latin, Spanish, French, German, provided we 
could get the language teachers of the state to agree thereon and thus 
give us the homogeneity that is essential to our meeting the demands that 
are properly made of us by permitting us to do away with the present waste 
from chaotic duplication. 


Joun D. Firz-Geratp 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

















SOME SPANISH-AMERICAN NOVELS 


The list of Spanish-American novels that is given below has been 
prepared after consulting with many of my friends, and especially 
with Dr. Alfred Coester, Professor A. M. Espinosa, Professor Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia, Professor John Hill, Professor Federico de Onis, 
Professor Homero Seris, Dr. Guillermo Sherwell, and Mr. C. K. 
Jones of the Library of Congress. The choice of the novels, how- 
ever, is mine, and none of these gentlemen whom I have mentioned 
should be blamed if novels have been chosen that are not worth 
reading. On the other hand, I must confess that I have not yet 
read all these novels, and that I have had to depend somewhat on 
the advice of my friends. 

Those that are marked with an asterisk are the ones that my 
distinguished colleague, Dr. Pedro Henriquez Urefia, recommends 
for reading. To these I should be inclined to add Navidad en las 
montaias. Those that are marked with a second asterisk are gener- 
ally considered among the best of the Spanish-American novels : 


Acevedo Diaz, Eduardo (Uruguay). 
*7smael. Buenos Aires. Impr. la Tribuna nacional, 1888. 
Aldao, Martin (Argentina). 
*La novela de Torcuato Méndez. Buenos Aires. 1912. 
Altamirano, Ignacio Manuel ( México). 
Navidad en las montaias. New York. Heath, 1917. 
Bilbao, Manuel (Argentina). 
El inquisidor mayor. 4a ed., Buenos Aires. 1871. 
Blanco Fombona, Rufino (Venezuela). 
*El hombre de hierro. Caracas. Tipografia americana, 1907. 
Blest Gana, Alberto (Chile). 
Los trasplantados. 2 vols. Paris. 1904; 2a ed., Paris. Garnier 
Hermanos, 1911. 
**Martin Rivas. Santiago de Chile. 1862; nueva ed., Paris. 
Viuda de C. Bouret, 1910. 
Castellanos, Jesus (Cuba). 
La conjura. Habana. 1906; Madrid. Tipografia de la Revista 
de Archivos, 1908; Madrid. Editorial-América [1916] (en 
Biblioteca Andrés Bello, XX1). 
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Cestero, Tulio M. (Santo Domingo). 
Ciudad romantica. Paris. 1911. 
Delgado Rafael ( México). 
La Calandria. México. 


i 


Biblos,” 1916 (3a ed., con un retrato 
grabado por Emiliano Valadez ). 
*Los parientes ricos. México. Impr. de V. Agiieros, 1903 (en 
Biblioteca de Autores Mexicanos ). 
Diaz Rodriguez, Manuel ( Venezuela). 
**Sangre patricia. Madrid. Editorial-América |1916? 
Biblioteca Andrés Bello, I1). 
Duayen, César (Argentina). 
Stella. 2a ed., Barcelona. Maucci, 1909. 





(en 


Estrada, Angel ( Argentina). 
*Redencion. Buenos Aires. 1906. 

Fernandez de Lizardi, J. J. (México). 

*El Periquillo Sarniento. México. 1819; nueva ed., México, 
Blanquel, 1865; ed. de lujo, México. J. Ballesca y Ca., 1897. 

Galvan, Manuel de Jestis (Republica Dominicana). 

*Enriquillo. Santo Domingo. Garcia Hermanos, 1882. 

Gamboa, Federico (Méx‘co). 

*Metamorfosis. México. 1899. 

Garcia Godoy, Federico (Republica Dominicana ). 
*Rufinito. Santo Domingo. 1907. 

Gomez Garrillo, Enrique (Guatemala ). 

*Bohemia sentimental. Barcelona. [R. Sopena], 1900. 

Gonzalez Pena, Carlos ( México). 

*La musa bohemia. Valencia. }F. Sempere y Comp., 1910. 

Guerrero, Constantino Emilio (Venezuela). 

Lucia. Caracas (?). 1904(?). 

Heredia, Nicolas (Cuba). 

Leonela. Habana. Impr. la Moderna, 1893. 

Isaacs, Jorge (Colombia ). 

**Varia. Bogota. 1867; ed. con prologo de J. M. Vergara. 
Paris. 1898; ed. con prologo de J. M. Pereda. Madrid. 
[Rivas Moreno], 1899; ed. reducida, New York. Ginn, 1918. 

Larreta, Enrique (Argentina). 

**La gloria de don Ramiro. Buenos Aires. 1911. 

Mera, Juan Leon (Ecuador). 

*Cumandd. Quito. 1876; Madrid. F. Fé, 1891. 
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Lopez-Portillo y Rojas, José (México). 

La parcela. México. Impr. de V. Agtieros, 1898 (en Biblioteca 
de Autores Mexicanos). 

Magarifos Cervantes, Alejandro (Uruguay). 

Caramuru. Buenos Aires. 1865. 

Marmol, José (Argentina). 

** 4malia. Buenos Aires. 1889; Buenos Aires. “La Nacion,” 
1904 (en Biblioteca de “La Nacion’); ed. reducida, New 
York. Macmillan, 1918. 

Matto de Turner, Clarinda (Pert). 
*Aves sin nido. Buenos Aires. 1889. 
Ocantos, Carlos M. (Argentina). 
**Don Perfecto. Barcelona. Montaner y Simon, 1902. 
El peligro. Madrid. Impr. de V. Tordesillas, 1911. 
Reyles, Carlos (Uruguay). 
**Ta rasa de Cain. Montevideo. 1896; 2a ed., Paris. P. Ollen- 
dorff [19-?]. 
Rodriguez Mendoza, Emilio (Chile). 
*Vida nueva. Santiago de Chile. Impr. Esmeralda, 1902. 
Romero Garcia, M. V. (Venezuela). 
*Peonia. Caracas. Impr. de “El Pueblo,” 1890. 
Villaverde, Cirilo (Cuba). 

*Cecilia Valdés. Nueva York. Impr. de El Espejo, 1882; ed. 
de “La Discusion” (como folletin de este periddico), Habana. 
1915. 


E. C. HILts 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 














REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN SPANISH COUNTRIES 


Deseosa nuestra asociacion de cooperar en el propdsito tan general 
hoy de estrechar las relaciones de este pais con los paises de habla 
espafiola, en una de las ultimas reuniones formo un Comité, com- 
puesto de diez miembros, que tendra a su cargo la labor de dar 
forma practica a tan loable proposito, 

El citado Comité ha quedado constituido en la forma siguiente: 

PRESIDENTE 
Sr. C. F. McHale, National City Bank of New York. 
VOCALES 

Sr. Leon J. F. de Alarid, Chicago, II. 

Sr. M. A. De Vitis, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sr. Carlos K. Figarola, De Witt Clinton High School, Nueva 


Sr. Charles I*. Harrington, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 

Sr. E. S. Harrison, Commercial High School, Nueva York. 
Sr. M. A. Luria, De Witt Clinton High School, Nueva York. 
Sr. Wm. T. Morrey, Bushwick High School, Nueva York. 
Sr. E. L. C. Morse, Chicago, II. 

Sr. S. M. Waxman, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


La primera reunion del Comité tuvo lugar en las oficinas del 
Educational Department del National City Bank of New York. 
Aunque la reunion fué informal, pues asistieron a ella solo algunos 
de los miembros residentes en Nueva York, se cambiaron ideas 
que ofrecen gran interés, y que, una vez llevadas a la practica, 
se espera tendran muy benéfica influencia en las relaciones de este 
pais con las republicas hispanoamericanas y Espafia. 

El sefor McHale, Presidente del Comité, did a conocer el 
alcance que en su opinién se debia dar a los fines perseguidos 
e indicé una de las maneras de darles forma practica. Hizo una 
somera explicacién del funcionamiento del “Educational Depart- 
ment” del National City Bank y de la labor que se realiza con la 
preparacion de un vasto personal para servicio en el extranjero. 

Procurar la creacién de becas en establecimientos de educacion 
hispanoamericanos, 0 ayuda del comercio, instituciones y particu- 
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lares de este pais para costearlas; propender a la provision de 
puestos para jOvenes americanos en el comercio de los paises de 
habla espafiola, o en las casas de comercio de este pais que tengan 
sucursales en el extranjero, serian maneras de llevar a la practica 
los fines perseguidos, dar asi a conocer en el extranjero los buenos 
elementos con que cuenta el pais, y contribuir de tal modo a que 
se le conozca mejor. 

Manifest6 el sefior McHale que muchos colegios, instituciones, 
municipalidades y gobiernos sudamericanos envian jOvenes a este 
pais a perfeccionar sus estudios, a aprender los usos y costumbres 
del comercio, o a estudiar las industrias, y que por centenares se 
cuentan los que vienen por cuenta e iniciativa propias, en busca 
de trabajo que les permita ganar lo suficiente para costear sus 
gastos y poder entretanto aprender el idioma, perfeccionarse en 
él o estudiar un arte, profesion u oficio. 

Agrego que la Union Pan-Americana, de Washington, no cesa 
en sus esfuerzos de estimular a los estudiantes de la América 
Espanola a que vengan a este pais a perfeccionar sus conocimientos. 
Con este objeto ha conseguido que muchas instituciones docentos 
de este pais concedan instruccién gratuita a los estudiantes que 
llenen los requisitos necesarios. 

Esa corriente constante de energias jovenes que viene a este 
pais, es altamente provechosa para las republicas del sur. Si 
hubiera un intercambio, en mayor escala, de energias jOvenes, es 
indudable que tardariamos menos tiempo en conocernos mejor. 

Por todos los medios posibles debemos tratar de conocernos 
mejor; hacia alla deben encaminarse nuestros mayores esfuerzos. 
Nada podria ser mas util y provechoso para las relaciones inter- 
nacionales. Por millares se cuentan los estudiantes que han ad- 
quirido un conocimiento de la lengua espafiola, si no perfecto, por 
lo menos bien tolerable, y que demuestran, ademas, inclinacion 


por todo lo que se relaciona con la América Hispana. Ese es 


el elemento que deberiamos aprovechar. 


A su vuelta al pais, traerian esos jOvenes un mensaje de ine-**- 
mable valor, que dado a conocer ya en conferencias, ya en la sala 
de clase, ya en la prensa, contribuiria poderosamente a que el 
publico americario se diera cuenta de la psicologia sudamericana y 
comprendiera mejor sus costumbres, tendencias e ideales. 


——————— 
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Se siente la necesidad imperiosa de una campana de acerca- 
miento, que dé como inmediato resultado la disipacion, alla y aqui, 
de tanto perjuicio que entorpece las relaciones. 

En Chile se comprenden los beneficios que todo esto traeria y 
se ha puesto manos a la obra con la constitucion de una “Sociedad 
pro acercamiento chileno-americano” y de otra titulada “Sociedad 
Protectora de estudiantes chilenos en el extranjero”, que se ocupan 
preferentemente del bienestar de los jOvenes enviados a este pais. 

Hagamos aqui igual cosa y habremos dado un gran paso en pro 
del Panamericanismo. 

2 Podria ponerse en duda la conveniencia de que el comercio 
de exportacion, las Universidades y colegios, los bancos, etc., hagan 
lo que el National City Bank ha estado haciendo desde hace ya 
varios afios, a saber, enviar al extranjero jovenes escogidos de 
entre su numeroso personal, y que por su preparacion, cultura, 
educacion y cualidades personales dejan en cualquier parte bien 
puesta a la institucion y hacen honor al pais? 

Es cierto que algo se esta haciendo en el sentido indicado, 
pero es necesario dar unidad a estos esfuerzos y hacer una enérgica 
campafia para llevar esta idea a la practica en forma que dé resul- 
tados palpables. El Comité trata de interesar a las grandes casas 
de comercio, especialmente a las que tienen relaciones con el extran- 
jero, y su presidente se ha dirigido a las camaras de comercio y 
bancos pidiéndoles su cooperacion. Se escribe sobre el particular 
en varias de las mas importantes publicaciones del pais. 

Por ahora se limitan los esfuerzos del Comité a averiguar como 
el comercio e instituciones recibiran esta idea, y cuando se sepa 
con qué elementos y recursos se cuenta, podra determinarse el 
numero de jovenes que han de enviarse, paises donde han de resi- 
dir y duracion de su permanencia en el extranjero. 

Es de esperar que las grandes casas exportadoras, todos los 

‘bancos, las Camaras de Comercio, la Unién Pan-Americana y todas 
las instituciones interesadas en el desarrollo del comercio exterior 
de este pais, presten su cooperacién al Comité anteriormente citado 
y faciliten asi la realizacion del laudable proposito de la asociacion. 

Las comunicaciones sobre este particular pueden dirigirse al 
sehlor C. F. McHale, Spanish Instructor at the National City Bank 
of New York, 55 Wall Street, New York. 














NOTES AND NEWS 


[University and college notes and news for publication in HIsPpANIA 
should be sent to Professor Charles P. Wagner of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and high school notes and news should be sent to 
Mr. Percy B. Burnet of Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo., 
or Mr. Max A. Luria of De Witt Clinton High School, New York.] 


Among the numerous changes in the personnel of the teaching forces 
of colleges and universities, which take place for summer sessions, the 
following appear in the Notes and News sent to Hispania, announced for 
1919: Professor Julian Moreno-Lacalle will be again in charge of the 
Spanish School at Middlebury College; Professor Wagner of the University 
of Michigan will give courses at the University of California; Miss Marcial 
Dorado lectures at the University of Southern California (Los Angeles) ; 
Mr. Lawrence A, Wilkins gives courses at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Alfred Coester goes to Leland Stanford Junior University; 
Professor Fitz-Gerald goes to Normal University of New Mexico. 

Mr. Carleton A. Wheeler of Hollywood High School has been recently 
appointed Supervisor of Modern Languages for the schools of Los Angeles. 

Miss Maria Maeztu, one of Spain’s foremost women in educational affairs 
and since 1916 in charge of the Spanish division of the Jnternational Institute 
for Girls in Spain, is now in the United States under the auspices of the 
above-mentioned institution. During the months of April, May, and June 
Miss Maeztu will give public lectures in various colleges and universities, 
and in July and August she will conduct two courses in Columbia University, 
La Espana Contempordnea and La Civilizacién Espaiiola. 

The distinguished Spanish phonetician, Tomas Navarro Tomas, who has 
been studying for several years Spanish phonetics in the laboratory of 
experimental phonetics of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid, has 
just published his important work, Manual de Pronunciacién Espaiola, 
publicaciones de la Revista de Filologia Espanola, Recoletos 20, Madrid, 1918. 
Like the work of Araujo, Estudios de Fonética Castellana, published in 
1894, the work of Navarro Tomas is epoch-making in the history of Spanish 
phonetic studies, and teachers of Spanish will find it absolutely indispensable. 

A fourth edition (cuarta edicién corregida y aumentada) of the well- 
known work of don Ramon Menéndez Pidal, Manual de Gramética histérica 
espaniola, has just appeared (1918). 

Professor Charles E. Chapman of the University of California has just 
published (Macmillan Co., New York) A History of Spain, based on the 
well-known work of Rafael Altamira, Historia de Espatia y de la Civilizacion 
Espatiola. This new volume by Professor Chapman is a handy manual on 
the history of Spain which should be well received by teachers of Spanish. 

Our association continues to grow. The secretary-treasurer reports that 
we now number over 800 members. The interest in the association and in. 
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the study of Spanish is also eloquently demonstrated by the organization 
of local chapters in various localities. Some of these local chapters are now 
being organized; others anticipated. Three important chapters have been 
recently organized in the cities of San Francisco, Washington, D. C., and 
Los Angeles, being the second, third, and fourth local chapters, respectively, 
to be organized since the foundation of the association. The New York 
chapter, which formed the nucleus for the formation of the national associa- 
tion, became the first local chapter in January, 1918. 

The Northern California Chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish was organized at a meeting of teachers of the San Francisco Bay 
region held March Ist in San Francisco. Professor Schevill, head of the 
Department of Romanic Languages in the University of California, presided 
at the meeting, and set forth the need of such an organization that should be 
closely related to the national association and the work it could do. With 
hearty unanimity the organization was effected. Professor R. Schevill was 
elected president, and Dr. M. W. Graham of the University of California 
was chosen as secretary and treasurer. Twenty-four charter members were 
enrolled. They include Mr. J. C. Cebrian, one of the honorary presidents of 
the national organization; Professor Schevill, first vice-president; and Dr. 
Carlos Bransby of the University of California, a life member of the national 
association. 

The death of Professor Ramon Jaén, who was actively connected with 
the movement to organize the chapter, deprives it of invaluable support and 
service. 

The Washington chapter was organized April 4th in the assembly hall 
of George Washington University. Mr. Guillermo A. Sherwell of the Inter- 
national High Commission delivered an address on the subject, “The Develop- 
ment of Spanish and Spanish-American Literature,” and Sefior Cayetano 
Serrano of the Mexican Embassy spoke on the reasons for the study of 
Spanish in the schools of the United States. The temporary officers elected 
until the next meeting of the chapter are: Professor Henry Grattan Doyle 
ot George Washington University, president, and Miss Ruth Willson. 
secretary. 

The Los Angeles chapter was enthusiastically launched on the 26th of 
April in Los Angeles. The meeting was opened with the reading of an 
inspiring letter from Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, the president of the national 
Association. Addresses were delivered by Professor Roy E. Schulz of the 
University of Southern California, Mr. G. W. H. Shield of Manual Arts 
High School, and Professor A. M. Espinosa of Stanford University. All 
of the speakers voiced the sentiment that in Southern California, where there 
yet live the language, traditions, and blood of Spain, teachers of Spanish 
are destined to be among the leaders in the promotion of Hispanic language 
and culture. Fifty charter members were enrolled. The officers elected 
for 1919 are the following: Mr. G. W. H. Shield, president, Professor 
Roy E. Schulz, vice-president, and Miss K. D. Loly of Pasadena High 
School, secretary-treasurer. 


























OBITUARY 


RAMON JAEN 


With a great burden of sorrow the Department of Romanic Languages 
of the University of California records the sudden and unexpected death of 
Ramon Jaén, associate professor of Spanish, which occurred in the early 
morning of March 26th. The preceding day he had been one of the principal 
figures in the reception given to the commssion from the Philippine Islands. 
In the evening he had been one of the guests at a small dinner party at 
the home of one of his colleagues. He had gone to his apartments in the 
best of spirits and in his usual State of health. Apparently he had sat 
down to his desk for a period of work, and being attacked by distress in 
his heart, he had lain down to obtain relief. At breakfast time he did not 
respond, and investigation found his body lifeless and cold. The greatness 
of the shock stunned the university and other circles where he was known 
and admired, and even yet it seems impossible to realize that this fine soul 
has passed beyond us into the unseen. 

In 1916 the summer session of the University of California brought into 
public view a new figure in American scholarship in the person of the civilian 
instructor in Spanish at West Point. There linger yet memories of the 
surprise and delight created by the presence of this representative of Spanish 
culture. Small of stature, degnified but not stiff in bearing, with a winning 
smile and most engaging courtesy, with a delightful voice and admirable 
literary style, he brought to his duties a scholarship that suggested rather 
than revealed its exactness, a comprehensive knowledge of the language, 
literature, and life of his native land, and a broad-mindedness in his inter- 
pretations of Spanish civilization, that were wholly charming and inspiring. 

The brief year and a half of service that Professor Jaén gave to this 
university revealed more clearly the remarkable qualities of the man. His 
obvious gifts of popular as well as of scholarly exposition were seen in his 
classroom work and in the series of popular lectures on Spain since 1898, 
which he was engaged in delivering when death came. His intellectual grasp 
and keenness of insight are most evident in the series of interpretative 
essays which were to form a volume under the title, Viaje Espiritual por 
Espatia. His fullness of knowledge and clear understanding of political 
movements in Spain were seen to advantage in articles published in The 
Nation and élsewhere. The wide range of his tastes and sympathies and the 
brilliancy of his endowments showed themselves preéminently in fellowship 
with other scholars and in the social circles which he adorned. His friendly 
service to the students, the outpourings of his treasures of knowledge to his 
colleagues, the delightful geniality of his spirit, the sparkling wit and delicious ° 
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humor of his conversation, his punctilious sense of honor and responsibility 
stand out among the many manifestations of a surprisingly earnest, intense, 
and lovable personality. 

At the early age of 34 he ceased from his labors, whose very intensity 
brought them to an untimely end. An attack of influenza came upon him in 
November of last year. His anxiety to discharge his duty led to his return 
to the classroom before he had fully recovered, and a relapse left him with a 
weakened heart. He had looked forward to a visit to his mother in Spain 
during the coming summer and to a well-earned vacation there. His efforts 
were bent toward accomplishing certain literary tasks involving publication 
in this country and in Spain. These uncompleted labors, and others that 
he had planned, make doubly clear to us the greatness of our loss, while 
they heighten our sense of the privileges we enjoyed in the companionship 
of so rare a spirit and so gallant a Spanish knight. 


MALBONE WaTSON GRAHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Ramon Jaén habia nacido en aquella tierra levantina de Espafia donde 
el cielo es luminoso y las almas de los hombres apasionadas. En Elche— 
nombre que evoca en nosotros el recuerdo de palmeras y de las primitivas 
estatuas ibéricas—pasO su nifiez. En la universidad de Madrid estudi6 
la carrera de Derecho, y en Madrid vivid hasta que en 1914 saliO para este 
pais donde acaba de morir. 

Jaén, que luché en Madrid solo, sin apoyo de nadie y en circunstancias 
nada favorables, logré desde muy pronto, desde que era estudiante, darse a 
conocer y ser estimado y querido por todo el mundo. No eran sélo sus 
cualidades intelectuales—extraordinarias—las que le lograban la estimacién 
de las gentes; eran sobre todo sus cualidades morales: su bondad, su 
actividad, su gracia, su seriedad y, sobre todas las cosas, su dignidad, 
aquella dignidad a toda prueba que brillaba mas en los momentos mas des- 
favorables y que era en él como una religién. 

Se habia interesado primeramente en los estudios sociales y fué al lado 
de D. Adolfo Posada y D. Gumersindo de Azcarate uno de los primeros 
entre los jévenes que constituyeron el personal del naciente “Instituto de 
Reformas Sociales.” Pero en el fondo Jaén no era un socidlogo, sino un 
artista y un poeta, o era ambas cosas a la vez. Como nuestros santos 
castizos Ilevaba en su espiritu una mezcla rara de sano practicismo y de 
idealismo mistico. Por esto encontr6é pronto su hogar espiritual en la 
“Institucién libre de ensefianza”, que al parecer no era mas que una 
escuela y en el fondo era y es una religion, fundada y mantenida por Don 
Francisco Giner de los Rios. De este hombre extraordinario, que era un 
santo lacio y moderno, recibié Jaén el impulso definitivo que formé su 
personalidad: su ejemplo le arrastré a las labores pedagdgicas a que se 
dedicé primero en Espafia en la “Residencia de estudiantes” y en la “Aso- 
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ciacion para la ensefianza de la mujer” y mas tarde en este pais en la 
Academia de West Point y en la Universidad de California. 

Al lado de Don Francisco Giner, de Cossio y de los demas maestros de la 
Institucién aprendié el joven Jaén a amar los paisajes y las ciudades caste- 
llanas (que después él supo pintar con tanta intimidad y emocién) y el arte 
espafiol, todo desde los grandes maestros de la pintura hasta las mas humildes 
artes industriales cuyos restos tradicionales habia que ir a buscar a escon- 
didos rincones. Al lado de ellos aprendié el amor infinito a Espafia, a la 
Espafia gloriosa y tradicional que se iba y a la nueva Espafia que timida- 
mente se anunciaba. 

Jaén era, diriamos, un especialista en Espafia: la habia recorrido, como 
un explorador, buscando los rincones ignorados adonde no Ilegan los trenes 
ni los caminos y habia penetrado en lo pintoresco de las costumbres, en las 
artes olvidads y en el alma de las gentes. Sus hermosos articulos publicados 
en La Lectura de Madrid y ultimamente en Hispania, no eran mas que una 
promesa de lo que hubiera podido hacer con los materiales reunidos y sobre 
todo con la emoci6n y arte que él sabia prestarles. 

Ultimamente se habia interesado mas y mas en la moderna literatura, y los 
articulos que sobre Baroja, Azorin y otros escritores contemporaneos 
habia empezado a publicar hicieron nacer en todos nosotros la seguridad 
de que ese campo habia encontrado en él el hombre capacitado para estudiarlo. 

Su labor como profesor en este pais es demasiado conocida de todos para 
que yo necesite encarecer lo que hemos perdido. Yo pienso sobre todo en 
lo que ha perdido Espafia. Entre los millares de personas dedicadas en 
este pais a la ensefianza del espafiol una docena de espafioles llevamos sobre 
nuestros hombros la misién de prestar a esa ensefianza la nota de intimidad 
con el espiritu de nuestra lengua y nuestra literatura en la que sin duda hemos 
de superar a los demas ya que no les superemos en ninguna otra cosa. 
Nadie reunia—y es dificil que nadie pueda reunir—las condiciones de Ramon 
Jaén para llevar a cabo esa misi6n dificil, delicada y tan importante para 
los intereses espirituales de nuestra patria. La ensefianza americana ha 
perdido, por lo mismo, uno de sus mejores maestros de espafiol. 

De lo que hemos perdido sus amigos no quiero decir nada. En Espafia 
éramos amigos; aqui éramos hermanos. Por eso yo pienso ahora tan sdlo 
en aquella pobre madre toda dolor y soledad que vive sin esperanza en la 
tierra luminosa de las palmeras, y al ahondar en su pena sin fondo siento 
el consuelo de pensar que ha habido otras madres a las que la muerte 
piadosa ahorr6é la posibilidad de semejante dolor. 


FEDERICO DE ONis 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Primeras Lecciones de Espafiol, by Carolina Marcial Dorado. Ginn & 
Company, New York, 1918. xvi+307 pp. 


It is a joy to find this sane book thoroughly Spanish without running too 
much to archaic fable or fairy-tale vocabulary, yet including those features 
appealing to a child’s language study. Songs, games, riddles, proverbs spice 
it. The early lessons can be handled by the direct method, if the teacher 
chooses. The readings are adapted to conversation, which is the child’s main 
interest in foreign language. 

The book presents grammar essentials inductively, adds a brief chapter 
on general rules for reference, and is up-to-date in method. 

Since Miss Marcial refrains in her preface from hinting at what grade 
the book aims, I puzzled, at first, whether it were not for fifth-grade chil- 
dren, as the pictures and songs look so childish. But the tales and pointed 
anecdotes later seem hard enough for the ninth grade. Probably the text 
is to some extent experimental. But now that progressive schools have 
admitted Spanish to the seventh grade we conclude that it is here the book 
will be wanted. 

And if so, it might well provide a little more technical verb drill from 
the first. The seventh-grader is not badly frightened his first week to find 
a Spanish verb can be conjugated in the present tense. The book doesn’t 
convince him of this till ser and estar are reviewed, page 39. About twenty 
pages on other morsels of real verb work are dealt out. The most vital base 
of speech being verbs, more drill should be indulged in all the way. When 
the book openly admits verbs, they hasten in with speed. Two lessons beyond 
the present-tense introduction, all three conjugations of the imperfect are 
thrust upon the learner in one lesson. Before he recovers from that blow 
he is struck by the preterit. By the way, since many authorities have 
adopted the nomenclature of past descriptive and past absolute it would be 
useful and courteous to explain both tense namings. 

A minor criticism may be made on those absolutely charming, clever 
illustrations, all so Spanish in flavor. None could lead us to dream that 
any part of Spain was advanced beyond the quaint, picturesque customs 
here shown. We even suspect some sensitive Spaniards might be worried 
lest they would teach that only provincial types exist. This could be offset 
by a few photographic cuts that do justice to progressive Spain. 

I’m sorry the vocabulary heads the lesson. Why force the pupil to gaze 
at the English meanings before he has a chance to guess or reason out the 
words from their context? Allow his brain exercise. 

I have not made up my mind that it was wise to omit an English- 
Spanish vocabulary. I fancy ambitious children and a teacher not too well 
prepared (Spanish educators hint that such are yet to be with us, through 
need) would like this for original work and reference. 
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This leads me to say the book offers a stupendous Spanish vocabulary 
for a child’s first year—nearly three thousand Spanish words! Linguists 
are satisfied when a child uses a thousand words and recognizes about a 
thousand more in his reading. What, then, will he do with three thousand 
new words to cloud his view? This threatened danger lessens when we 
recall that a bulk of the words occur in the supplementary matter the book 
squeezed in. We have complimented the including of songs, rhymes, etc. 
Sut reflect on the surplus! Among these 83 lessons are 39 rimas, 20 adivi- 
nansas, 13 juegos, 46 proverbios, and 22 canciones! Can a class spare time 
from essentials to learn more than four or five songs a year? 

The English “rigmaroles” our young Americans learned to love between 
the ages of four and eight years will not appeal to a Spanish pupil of twelve 
or fourteen. Likewise baby rhymes and meaningless songs of Spanish four- 
year-olds will not fail to irritate the average sophisticated twelve-year-old 
American. He appreciates things similar to what he likes in English, and 
nothing more, until, by gradual aids, he has gained some feeling of Spanish 
atmosphere. At the sensitive seventh-grade age he is more offended by the 
“babyish” than a high school or college student would be. Foreign folklore 
is rather wasted on him. Some study of literature must be made as a setting 
before we cast these pearls before him. Such a setting for future apprecia- 
tion is, however, happily provided in other features of the book, in the 
nicely chosen accounts of festivals, customs and the legends of the Cid. 

The latter part of the book contains the most practical reading matter, 
namely, Spanish-American subjects. For that is the interest nowadays that 
is inducing parents to urge their children to study Spanish. 

Possibly too many new constructions are worked into the last few les- 
sons, as though there were a fear that unless the whole grammar ground 
were covered, the poor student will have lost his final chance to learn 
Spanish. Launching so many new elements near the end of the year will 
not bait the young person to continue. 

He may feel surfeited. The last lessons should be so prepared as not 
to discourage him by a threat of the ponderous unknown. More simple 
review material over which he feels some confident mastery will whet 
his appetite for more Spanish. 

Among the lessons on Spanish-American topics, occur mistakes in the 
use of the definite article. The South American is punctilious about the defi- 
nite article with such republics as have incorporated it as a part of the name. 
The neglectful Mexican or Castilian grieves him by omitting these precious 
articles (no pun). But among the latter lessons we find the articles jumbled. 
Whether used with adjuncts or not the following names should have been 
accompanied by the definite article: el Brasil, el Paraguay, el Uruguay, la 
Argentina, el Pert and el Ecuador. 

Rutu Henry 
STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL 
Los ANGELES 
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(a) Spanish Fables in Verse. Edited with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary by Elizabeth C. Ford and J. D. M. Ford. D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, New York, 1918. 12mo, xii+232 pp. 

(b) Fabulas y Cuentos. A Spanish Reader. Edited by Clifford G. 
Allen. World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, 1918.  8mo, 180 pp. 


Los libros de texto espafioles publicados en los ultimos meses merecen 
nuestra especial atencién. Los autores y editores no se contentan ya con 
preparar gramaticas o coleccionar selecciones de autores famosos ; persuadidos, 
quizas, de que hay ya bastantes libros de esta naturaleza, se lanzan a nuevos 
campos, y se esfuerzan por presentar al alumno textos especiales que co- 
rrespondan a ciertas necesidades pedagdgicas e intelectuales, que hoy dia se 
presentan en la enseflanza moderna de idiomas vivos. 

Aparecieron primero los textos comerciales, los cuales ademas de tener 
por mira el comercio, facilitan el conocimiento de las naciones hispanas al 
estudiante. Llegaron después las piececitas dramaticas que tanto deleitan 
al estudiante y que se prestan admirablemente a ser base’ de conversacion 
y a ser representadas ; tenemos también textos que incluyen juegos, proverbios, 
adivinanzas y hasta musica, y ahora llegan a nuestras manos dos nuevas 
publicaciones, Spanish Fables in Verse, y Fabulas y Cuentos, las cuales, por 
su aplicacién especial, han de ser bien recibidas. 

(a) Para los que nos ocupamos de la ensefanza del espafol, el nombre 
de Ford, cuando va estampado en la cubierta de un libro de texto, es ya 
una garantia de que el tal libro es el resultado de una cuidadosa seleccién de 
materia y una acertada y documentada preparaciOn de la misma: Spanish 
Fables in Verse no es una excepcion a esta regla. El profesor Ford y su 
hermana han preparado un librito muy aceptable, en el cual presentan al- 
gunas de las mejores fabulas de Iriarte, Samaniego, Hartzenbusch, Barroz 
Grez y Campoamor. 

La introduccién es concisa, clara y practica, y ha de ser muy util a los 
maestros que usen el libro, para el estudio adecuado de las fabulas y de la 
metrificaci6n. : 

Los editores demuestran buen gusto en la seleccién de las fabulas, algunas 
de las cuales por ser universalmente conocidas ofreceran una grata facilidad 
al estudiante extranjero; otras, por el contrario, aunque son completamente 
nuevas, despertaran interés en la mente del alumno por su narraci6n amena 
y por la agudeza del pensamiento. 

El fin de este librito, segun lo indica el prefacio es, presentar algunos 
trozos de buena literatura para que o bien sean estos aprendidos de memoria. 
o bien sean usados como tema de conversacién sirvan para hacer practico el 
estudio del idioma espafiol. Somos de opinién que se necesitaria una 
memoria altamente previlegiada para aprender de memoria fabulas del tipo 
que aparecen en las paginas 13, 22, 53, 57, 58, 59, 60. 

Las tres fabulas de Hartzenbusch, nos resultan intrincadas, dificiles de 
recordar y hasta de narrar y de esos mismos inconvenientes adolecen las 
fabulas exquisitas y filoséficas llenas de delicada tristeza y de amargo pesi- 
mismo del chileno Barroz Grez. 
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Es de deplorar el que los editores no hayan juzgado oportuno agrupar 
las fabulas por grado de dificultad. Al abrir el texto nos encontramos con 
una extensa fabula de dificil traduccién y comprensién, y mucho mas alla, 
la breve y conocidisima del busto; y aquella otra deleitosa y facil de “y soné 
la flauta por casualidad.” 

:No hubiese sido mas practico presentar la materia en forma mas mane- 
jable para el maestro, ofreciendo al mismo tiempo mayores alicientes al 
inexperto estudiante? El verso es siempre mas dificil que la prosa, y por 
eso nos inclinamos a sostener que en un libro de poesias para el uso de las 
escuelas y colegios es de suma importancia, sea cual fuere su contenido, la 
gradacion de las selecciones de manera que, tanto su vocabulario como su 
construccién ofrezcan sus dificultades minimas al principio de la obra y que 
poco a poco, y casi inadvertidamente, vaya aumentando el grado de dificultad 
de la misma. 

Como copilacién de fabulas deleitosas e interesantes esta obrita sera muy 
util a aquellos maestros a los cuales les agrada ensefiar usando el cuento 
y la moraleja en verso, como base de conversacién y de trabajo para aprender 
de memoria. Claro esta que sera necesario alternar el libro con otros textos, 
porque una dosis exagerada de fabulas acabaria por entibiar el interés de 
los alumnos en el idioma. 

(b) En este libro el Dr. Allen nos presenta una selecta coleccién de 
fabulas y de amenos cuentos en prosa. El libro se divide en cuatro partes: 
la—Fabulas de Esopo; 2a—Trozos Escogidos de Calila y Digna; 3a— 
Cuentos, y 4a—Selecciones de autores modernos. El Doctor Allen ha con- 
tado las fabulas en forma facil, y apropiada para ser estudiadas y narradas 
en clase; y apartandose del original lo menos posible. Eso explica, sin duda, 
el repetido uso de construcciones arcaicas y poco felices en la primera parte 
del texto, tales como: soltar argumentos (pag, 1, 22); El perro, teniendo un 
pedazo de carne, pasaba el rio (pag. 2, 8); rogé al ratén del campo que él 
quisiese ir a la ciudad (pag. 5, 8); mucho rogado, se fué con él (pag. 5, 9); 
camara konesta (pag. 5, 11); huir cada uno por su parte (pag. 5, 22); 
andando a hurtar (pag. 15, 1); diligentemente cazando (pag. 17, 7); soy 
sin fuerza (pag. 17, 14); como muestra esta figura (pag. 20, 9); el caballo 
iba entre si gimiendo (pag. 23, 2); zqué haces aqui estando? (pag. 24, 7); 
ede qué eres tan gordo? (pag. 26, 4); no hay cosa de que te debas temer 
(pag. 26, 17) ; ;que os pese! (pag. 41, 18). 

También contiene el libro algunas palabras usadas incorrectamente, y 
voces anticuadas tales como: turbar el agua (pag. 1); natura del cuervo 
(pag. 23); artera (pag. 52); soterremos (pag. 53). 

Es de esperar que en ediciones venideras se salven estos inconvenientes 
y se haga mas facil la construccién de algunos parrafos que ahora resultan 
pesados y de complicadisima construccién; porque esta obra, por su grata 
presentaciOn, sus artisticas ilustraciones y especialmente por su contenido, 
sera de especial utilidad puesto que es, indudablemente, un libro facil, grato 
y atractivo. 


CAROLINA MARCIAL Dorapo 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
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Zaragiieta, comedia en dos actos original de Miguel Ramos Carrion y 
Vital Aza, anotada por M. A. De Vitis. Ann Arbor, Mich. George Wahr, 
publisher, 1917. 


This delightful little comedy by Carrién and Aza was first edited in this 
country in 1901 by Professor Howland, and was revised in 1915. Although 
there may still be room for a new edition of “Zaragiieta” the present edition 
has been so carelessly done that it leaves much to be desired. Professor 
Bonilla in a criticism of this edition’ justly laments the pass to which we 
have come in the editing of Spanish texts. His criticism covered only the 
notes to the text, which he found replete with errors and humorous absurd- 
ities. Such unbecoming traits as error and bad taste are everywhere in 
evidence throughout the book and a frank statement of the case is due to 
teachers of Spanish. 

A careful examination of the book leads one to believe that the editor 
borrowed lavishly from the first Howland edition, and played havoc with 
it. In his preface Mr. De Vitis says: “During the preparation of the notes 
and vocabulary for this comedy the editor read it with one class in uni- 
versity and three different classes in high school, so that this edition is 
suited for classes in the second semester college work or in the latter part 
of the second-year high-school work.” Putting aside the false reasoning, let 
us see what the editor did, in part, in the preparation of his edition. He 
constructed a Prdélogo carelessly written in English Spanish, wherein he 
startles us with the statement that Ramos Carrién (who died in 1915) “hoy 
continua escribiendo para los teatros de Madrid.” ! ! ! After such a shock 
we do not mind the statement that Vital Aza died in 1913, which is doubtless 
near enough, since the Spanish playwright died in December, 1912. Next, in 
preparation of his edition there can be no doubt that he utilized the unrevised 
Howland edition of 1901, apparently sending the printed text of the play to 
the printer. The pages of the De Vitis edition correspond almost exactly 
to those of the first Howland edition. Occasional difficulties were over- 
come by employing brackets to hold overflow lines, e. g.: 

SAT. Veamos. [ridisimos e inolvidables tios.” 

IND. (Leyendo.) “Madrid, 5 Septiembre. Mis que- (p. 8). 

Mr. De Vitis, it is true, has followed the new system of accentuation, but 
he has otherwise followed his copy closely and included almost all its errors, 
besides adding many more. I have noticed the following errors which his 
text has in common with the Howland text: p. 9, 1. 22 pecunario for pecuniario 
(both vocabularies have pecuniario); p. 14, 1. 15 desengaiiate for desen- 
ganate; p. 30, lines 3-4 reconcimiento for reconocimiento; p. 46, 1. 32 que 
dirds que for qué dirds que; p. 49, 1.11 y animate tu, mujer for y animale tu, 
mujer; p. 54, 1.7 sin oirle for sin oirle; p 62, 1.17 Quién? for ;Quién?; 
p. 63, 1. 13 34 dénde? for ga dénde?. On page 8 we find Septiembre, and in 
the vocabulary, p. 148 Setiembre, just as in the first Howland edition. The 
vocabulary of the De Vitis edition contains the following errors and 
omissions which are to be found in each book: p. 124 ajaja for ajaja (both 


1 Modern Language Journal, Nov., 1918, pp. 86-88. 
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texts have the correct form); p. 130 corriente, m. for corriente, f. (both 
texts have Jas corrientes, p. 20, 1. 7); p. 134 electroterapia for electroterapia 
(both texts have the correct form); p. 135 the demonstrative pronouns are 
omitted; p. 139 lejano means “in the distance” (cf. p. 4, 1. 25); p. 142 
“neurastheny” for “neurasthenia”; p. 149 su also means “your”; p. 150 tera- 
peutico for terapéutico (both texts have the correct form) ; p. 152 vuestro is 
omitted. In addition the book contains scores of errors of which no men- 
tion is made here. 

The notes are, for the most part, dictionary equivalents given in 
Spanish (?) of certain words in the text which have been apparently chosen 
at random. One of the few phrases in “Zaragiieta” which really need an- 
notation: “Pues me lusco si llego a escurrirme un poquito mds.” (p. 17, 
lines 25-26) is explained (?) in a meaningless Spanish phrase. Evidently 
the editor has attempted to translate the incorrect note in the first Howland 
edition. The notes, as a whole, are intended to give the learner drill in 
Spanish conversation. Inaccuracy and carelessness, however, are poor drill 
masters. What will the poor student do when he finds the word fisiolégico 
(p. 58, 1. 28) referred to in the notes as fisioldgio?. Naturally he will turn 
to the vocabulary, and find—fisidlogo. On page 97 we are confidentially told 
that a sordo is uno que puede oir. Words like ;Deliciostmas! (p. 106) are 
truly so. One might be tempted to question the editor’s seriousness, but not 
his carelessness. In all, the book contains over one hundred errors and 
omissions, and it is unfair to teachers and pupils alike to recommend such 
a work to them until a corrected and revised edition appears. 


Georce IrvING DALE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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{Owing to the change from four to six issues of HISPANIA per year 
our bibliographical section has undergone a few modifications. The bibliog - 
raphies will appear somewhat irregularly, according as the books and 
periodicals are available. The February and November issues, however, 
will not contain bibliographies, and more space will be given to reviews. 

The various bibliographical sections of HIspANIA are now classified 
as follows: 

I. Schoo. Texts, by Mr. Hatheway and Mr. Donlan. 
II]. PeriopicaL Literature, by Professor Northup. 
Ill; Literatura CoNTEMPORANEA, by Professor de Onis. 
T _ Y _ 
aR AL NOTES a - 
IV. BIBLIOGRAPHIC AL NOTES } by Professor Fitz-Gerald.] 
V. GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY | ~ 


III. LITERATURA CONTEMPORANEA 


Blasco Ibafiez (por Dios no digamos nunca Ibafiez que es como si en 
Espafia al Presidente de Columbia University le llamasen el Sr. Murray) ha 
publicado una nueva novela inspirada en la gran guerra: Mare Nostrum 
(1918), novela de espias y submarinos, que se ha quedado bastante por debajo 
de Los cuatro jinetes del Apocalipsis. Hay en esta ultima novela algo que 
la eleva sobre la literatura de ocasi6n que la guerra esta produciendo, y es el 
sentido profundo segun el cual estan contrapuestos el mundo americano y el 
europeo, el salto desde las pampas argentinas a los campos de batalla del 
Marne. Aun lo momentaneo que hay en la obra, las emociones y odios de 
la guerra, tiene tal importancia histérica y tal trascendencia humana que 
por haber sido capaz de expresarlo el libro esta lo mas lejos posible de ser 
un libro de ocasién. Es decir, que en mi opinién Los cuatro jinetes del 
Apocalipsis es un buen libro aunque haya logrado tan grande éxito. 

Lo que no hay de justo en el éxito de Blasco Ibafiez en este 
pais son los términos comparativos con que suele juzgarsele, reba- 
jando a otros escritores igualmente estimables. Un nombre no _ puede 
suplantar toda una literatura. Pio Baroja, un novelista de muy otro 
tipo, ha enriquecido con algunos nuevos voliimenes su ya copiosa obra. 
Memorias de un hombre de accién se titula una serie de novelas en las que 
el autor, de un modo impresionista y como cinematografico, penetra en la 
vida tormentosa y pintoresca de la Espafia de principios del siglo XIX y 
en el alma de la raza. Dos nuevos volumenes, La veleta de Gastizar (1918) 
y Los caudillos de 1830 (1918) contintan la interesante serie. Pio Baroja no 
sélo tiene el don de ver y de pintar sino que lleva en la cabeza una cierta 
filosofia: una filosofia morbosamente subjetiva, cinica y pesimista, pero a 
pesar de todo o por ello mismo bastante divertida. Esta filosofia anda erratil 
por sus novelas, y a veces se condensa en libros que no son narrativos. El 
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humor y el desenfado, una fresca sinceridad cinica y un cierto lirismo dan a 
estos libros un caracter que quiza no es del agrado de todo el mundo, pero 
que no deja de tener su encanto. Nuevo tablado de Arlequin (1917) y 
Juventud, Egolatria (1917) son obras de este tipo recientemente publicadas. 
Para formarse una idea de conjunto de este escritor y del desarrollo de su 
obra pueden servir sus Pdginas escogidas (1918) publicadas por la casa 
Calleja en su notable serie de Antologias. Muchas de las antiguas novelas 
de Baroja han sido reimpresas el afio pasado, lo cual prueba el creciente 
favor de que este autor goza entre el publico: asi La busca (1917), novela 
de la mala vida en Madrid; La feria de los discretos (1917), novela de 
Cérdoba (traducida al inglés el mismo afio); Paradox, rey (1917), novela 
fantastico-satirica; El] drbol de la ciencia (1918), quiza la mejor obra del 
autor, al menos la que nos da mejor su concepcién de la vida y de la huma- 
nidad. 

Saroja es un novelista que a veces hace filosofia; Unamuno es un filésofo 
y ensayista que a veces hace novelas. Por esta raz6n la filosofia de Baroja 
tiene mucho de novelesca y las novelas de Unamuno mucho de fildéséficas. 
Esto ocurre con su ultima novela Abel Sanchez. Una historia de pasién 
(1917), en la que la pasién que se analiza es la envidia, resucitando de modo 
original y moderno el tema eterno de Cain y Abel. Es una obra intensa y 
emocionante, que no iguala, sin embargo a sus obras de ensayos, una de las 
cuales, El sentimiento trdgico de la vida, ha aparecido en excelente tra- 
duccién francesa (1917). 

Otros autores mas jévenes han publicado libros de caracter novelesco. 
Descuella entre ellos el libro de J. Moreno Villa, titulado Evoluciones (1918). 
Es este un libro extrafio, sin unidad formal, compuesto de una serie de 
escritos diversos, y sin embargo de una evidente usidad de tono y de sabor 
personal. Una emocién a la vez medieval y ultramoderna constituye el 
encanto de este libro escrito en prosa y verso, refinado y ardiente, y que sin 
duda no podra ser gustado por el lector vulgar. 

Julio Camba es considerado como el mejor escritor humoristico entre 
los jévenes. Sus articulos en la prensa son leidos con regocijo por el gran 
publico espafiol; muchos de esos articulos son pequefias obras maestras de 
humorismo, mas natural y menos grotesco que el de su paisano Taboada 
(ambos son gallegos, demostrando cuan errénea es la opinién vulgar que 
concede a los andaluces la exclusiva de la gracia). Articulos escogidos de 
Camba se han reunido a veces formando libros: notable es entre todos ellos 
el titulado Alemania, publicado en 1916, pero escrito antes de la guerra de 
1914, libro en que el efecto cémico surge naturalmente del comentario ingenuo 
de un sefiorito espafiol a la Alemania del Kaiser. Ultimamente los Estados 
Unidos han sido objeto de la apreciacién humoristica de Camba, en el libro 
Un aio en el otro mundo (1917). Los naturales de todos los paises suelen 
indignarse con este género de libros en los que para lograr el efecto cémico 
se fuerza a veces la realidad misma de las cosas; pero creo que en este libro 
hay por debajo de la burla una sincera admiracién por este gran pueblo. 

Nuevos libros escritos con motivo de la guerra ayudarian a conocer y a 
interpretar la verdadera actitud de Espatia, de la Espafia consciente y culta, 
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hacia élla. Pueden afiadirse a los citados en mi crénica anterior Junto a! 
volcan (1917) por A. Alcala Galiano; Por Francia y por la libertad (1917) 
por Alberto Insta; Tierras martires (1918) por E. Gémez Carrillo; Espana 
durante la guerra (1918) por Luis Bello. 

La critica sobre lo contemporaneo se va haciendo poco a poco; los nuevos 
valores van determinandose entre el apasionamiento de los criticos. La idea 
que nos formemos de la literatura contemporanea variara radicalmente segun 
tomemos como guia al P. Eguia Ruiz S. J., o a Cansinos Assens. El primero 
es autor de un libro titulado Literaturas y literatos (1917) escrito con un 
criterio catélico y tradicionalista que hace dificil la justa estimacion de 
muchos de los mejores autores contemporaneos, enemigos del catolicismo y 
de la tradicion, al menos, respecto de esta ultima, tal como la entiende el P. 
Eguia y otros de su laya. Con simpatia completa hacia las nuevas tendencias 
literarias esta escrito el libro de Cansinos Assens titulado La nueva literatura 
(1917). Este seria un buen libro para quien quisiera enterarse de la litera- 
tura espafiola de hoy si estuviera escrito con mas concisién y sencillez, y si 
no diera por supuesto que el lector sabe de los autores estudiados tanto como 
sabe de ellos el publico espafiol. Para los americanos especialmente, que 
gustan—y yo les alabo el gusto—de la precision y de la claridad y de las 
pocas palabras, este puede ser un libro irritante, a pesar de sus méritos. 
Mucho mas irritante—y aqui con razon completa—serian los libros de A. 
Gonzalez Blanco, farragoso escritor que inunda el mercado de obras de 
pseudo-critica, escritas a vuela pluma, abarrotadas de citas impertinentes y 
de digresiones inutiles. De este tipo es su ultimo libro Los dramaturgos 
espatioles contempordneos (1917). Indudable talento critico y penetracién 


-de juicio hay en otro libro sobre el teatro contemporaneo de que es autor R. 


Pérez de Ayala, titulado Las mdscaras. Ensayos de critica teatral (1917) : 
el libro ha de leerse, sin embargo, con cautela porque hay en él mucho de 
personal y de apasionado que arrastra al autor a juicios excesivos 0 injustos. 
El justo medio entre todos estos extremos puede encontrarse en el libro de 
Andrenio (E. Gémez de Baquero), Novelas y novelistas (1918), excelente 
libro Ileno de mesura y de discrecién, donde pueden encontrarse apreciaciones 
inteligentes y ponderadas acerca de la mayor parte dz ios novelistas contempo- 
raneos (Galdés, Baroja, Valle-Inclan, Unamuno, Pérez de Ayala y E. Pardo 
Bazan). 

Como esta resefia se hace larga dejaremos para otro dia las publicaciones 
recientes en la poesia y el teatro. 
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